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THE ART-WORLD. 


' NEW ILLUSTRATED ART PAPER. 
On SATURDAY, March 1, 1862, price Fiverence (Stamped for Post SixpENcE), 
No I. of 


HE ART-WORLD, AND INTERNATIONAL EX- 


HIBITOR: a Weekly Illustrated Journal of Painting, Sculpture, Architecture 
Ornamental Art and Manufactures, Engraving, Photography, Poetry, Music, the 
Drama, &c. Edited by Henay OTTLey, assisted by Writers of Eminence in the vari- 
ous departments of art. 


“ Everywhere I see around me 
Rise the wondrous Worip or Art.”—LONGFELLOw. 


This Journal will give a faithful report of all the productions and doings in the whole 
circle of the Fine and Decorative Arts—Original Articles upon the History of Art, 
and the interests of Artists in their profession ; Reviews of New Books relating to Art 
and Belles-Lettres ; besides a summary of the proceedings of Artistic and Learned 
Societies, Art On.dits, Notes of Important Sales of Works of Art and Vertid, Corre- 
spondence, &c., copiously illustrated in a novel style. 

The tone of criticism in THE ART-WORLD will be candid and impartial ; intole- 
rant of glaring error and presumptuous mediocrity ; generous and encouraging in every 
case where merit or promise is recognised. 

The contents of the International Exhibition of 1862, coming “within the scope of 
Fine or Decorative Art, will be amply described and illustrated in THE ART- 
WORLD. Each Number of THE ART-WORLD will contain thirty-two handsome 
pages, printed in the best style upon Dp of a fine quality. 

Published by S. H. Linpey, at the Office, 19 Catherine Street, Strand, where com- 
munications for the Editor, Advertisements, &c., are to be addressed; and by Kent & 
Co., Paternoster Row. 





OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


MR. GYE has the honour to announce that the OPERA SEASON of 1862 will 
commence on TUESDAY, April 8. 
oo Prospectus, with ful) particulars of the Arrangements, will be issued on Monday, 
March 24. 





M R. TEDDER will Sing Ascher’s ‘‘ ALICE, WHERE 
7 ART THOU ?” at the Assembly Rooms, Kennington, on Monday Evening, 
arch 31st. 





LLE. LOUISA VAN NOORDEN, Prima Donna of 
the Theatre Pagliona, Florence, will ARRIVE in Town for the Season 1862, 
on the 15th April. - ao 
All Communications, respecting Engagements for Concerts, Oratorios, Soirées, &c., 
pad be addressed to Mr. P, E. Van Noorden, 115 Great Russell Street, Bedford 
Square. 





M ESSRS. KLINDWORTH, H. BLAGROVE, DEICH- 
MANN, R. BLAGROVE and DAUBERT’S CONCERTS FOR CHAMBER 
MUSIC (Second Season), Hanover Square Rooms, Second Concert, Tuesday Even- 
ing, March 25th, half-past eight o’clock. ? Ro 
Programme—Quintet (Piano and Wind Instruments); Rubinstein (Messrs Klind- 
worth, Svendsen, Pollard, Ch. Harper, Hausser) ; Sonata (Piano and Violoncello, Op, 
102), Beethoven; Trio, Schubert ; Stringed Quartet, Mozart. 
Vocalist—Miss Susanna Coir. f 
Family Tickets, to admit Three, £1 Is.; Single ditto, 10s. 6d., at the principal 
Musicsellers, and of the Concert Givers. 





R. DEACON begs to announce THREE SEANCES 
OF CLASSICAL INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, to take place at 16 Grosvenor 
Street, W. (by the kind permission of Messrs. Collard), on the Mornings of Tuesday, 
March 25th, and April 8th, and Monday, May 26th, commencing at three o'clock, 
Executants: Violin, M. Sainron, Mr. Clementi and Mr. Corropus; Viola, Mr. 
E Wess; Violoncello, Sig. Pezzz; Contrabasso, Mr. C. Severn, Pianoforte, Mr. 
BACON. 
' Tickets, for the Series, One Guinea ; for a Single Séance, Half-a-Guinea ; to Admit 
Three to a Single Séance, One Guinea; to be had of Mr. R. W. Ollivier, 19 Old Bond 
Street, W.; or of Mr. Deacon, 72 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, W. 





M LLE. GEORGI is now at liberty to Accept Engage- 
ments for Concerts, &c., &c. 
All Communications to be addressed to Mr. H. Jarrett, Musical and Concert Agent, 
at Messrs. Duncan Davison &,Co.’s Foreign Music Warehouse, 244 Regent Street, W. 
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ST. 


JAMES’S HALL. 


NEW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


Director AND ConpUcTOR DR. WYLDE. 
PRINCIPALS OF THE ORCHESTRA ...... HERR MOLIQUE and MR. H. BLAGROVE, 


+ ~ ere e 
LEVENTH SEASON.—The Subscription is for FIVE 

4 GRAND VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL CONCERTS, and FIVE 
GRAND PUBLIC REHEARSALS, on the Saturday Afternoons preceding the 
Concerts. Terms, 2/. 2s., 1d. Lis. 6d., and 14 Is. 

The first CONCERT will take place on MONDAY EVENING, April 7th, and 
the PUBLIC REHEARSAL on SATURDAY AFTERNOON, April 5th, when 
Miss ARABELLA Gopparp will perform, and Mile. Tr1ens will make her first appear- 
ance in London this Season. 

The second CONCERT will take place on WEDNESDAY EVENING, May 7th, 
and the PUBLIC REHEARSAL on SATURDAY, May 3rd, when the Sisters Mar. 
cuisio, Mr. J. F. Barnetr and Herr Joacuim will appear. 

The Orchestra and Choir will consist, as in former Seasons, of nearly 300 performers. 
The Orchestra will perform the great Instrumental Works of Mozart, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Weber, Spohr, &c. ‘The fullowing eminent solo artists have been en- 
gaged at these Concerts, many of whom, with others who may arrive in London, will 
take part in the ensuing Concerts :—Mlle. Titiens, Mad, Borghi-Mamo, Miss Louisa 
Pyne, Mad. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mile. Parepa, Mad. Anua Bishop, Mad. Sainton- 
Dolby, Mad. Rudersdorff ; Sig. Giuglini, Mr. Sims Reeves, Sig. Belart, Herr Reichardt, 
Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Mr. Perren, Herr l’ormes, Sig. Belletti, Mr. Weiss, Mr. Santley. 
Pianists : Miss Arabella Goddard, Mad. Schumann, Mad. Pleyel, Mile. Clauss; Mr. 
J. F. Barnett, Mr. Rubenstein, Herr Lubeck, Mr. C. Hallé. Violinists: Herr 
Joachim, Herr Ernst, Herr Wieniawski, Sig. Sivori, M. Vieuxtemps, Mr. H. Blagrove, 
Herr Becker. Violoncellist: Sig. Piatti. 

Prospectuses, showing the dates of the Concerts and a list of the Subscribers, are 
now ready. 

Messrs. Cramer & Co,, 201 Regent Street ; Keith, Prowse & Co., 23 Cheapside; Mr. 
Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James’s Hail, 





AJ . 
0 he — SISTERS MARCHISIO.—The celebrated artists, 
Mile. CARLOTTA MARCHISIO (Soprano) and Mile. BARBARA MAR- 
CHISIO (Contralto), will RETURN to London for the Season the last week in April, 
Applications relative to Concerts, &c., to be addressed to Mr. Land, 4 Cambridge 
Place, Regent’s Park. 








ISS LASCELLES has REMOVED to No. 8 York 


Street, Portman Square, W. 





- 
IRKENHEAD MUSIC HALL COMPANY 
(Lumtrep).— The Directors are prepared to receive APPLICATIONS for the 

Use of the HALL, for Concerts, Balls, Lectures, Public Meetings, Private Parties, 

Soirées, &c. The Large Room in the Hall is calculated to seat between 600 and 700 

people, and the Small Rooms above 200. : , 

For further particulars apply to Josera Coventry, Secretary, 19 Sweeting Street, 

Liverpool. 





APTOMMAS'’S HARP RECITALS. 
R. APTOMMAS announe?s that he will give Six 


Performances of HARP MUSIC, from all the best Composers, at 16 Gros. 
venor Street (by the kind permission of Messrs. Collard & Collard), commencing on 
the 29th of April, at 3 o’clock. 

Prospectuses, and Subscribers’ list, at the Music Shops. 





LLE. MARIE WIECK will ARRIVE in London for 
the Season, March 22nd. 

All Communications to be addressed to Messrs. John Broadwood & Sons, Great 
Pulteney Street, Golden Square. 








ae CECILIAN PITCH PIPE (a new invention), for 

the waistcoat pockct, is superior to all others, being much more powerful ia 

tone than any other at present in use—the pitch does not vary, whether sounded Piano 
or Forte—is easily repaired, or the pitch altered if required. __ 
Price (any note) 2s. Gd. Post-free. —— 


Boosey & CHING, 24 Holles Street, W. 
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ROBERT COCKS AND CO’S 
| LIST OF NEW MUSIC. 


ee 

nO CHORAL SOCIETIES, Singing Classes, &¢.—178 

and 118 Anthems, &c., in Vocal Scores, with Piano or 
and 4d. each; or in volumes, each containing 
upwards of 59 pieces, price, bound in cloth, each 8s. Also, 105 menede, >. 
(words by W. Hills), 13 numbers, each 2d. ; or, complete, limp clot Sound = Apdo ie 
tents gratis and postage free. Also, now ready, Sir F, A. Gore Ouseley, Bart’s Series 
of Anthems, in Score and separate parts. 


‘ 
TELSH FANTASIAS, by BRINLEY RICHARDS. 
W No 1. NORTH WALES. No. 2, SOUTH WALES. Cash 4s. Per- 
formed at the several celebrations of St. Dav id’s Day. 
incipal features of the concert were the 
Brinley Richards, whose brilliant arrangements of popul 
and the Harp performances of Mr, John Thomas 
like his arrangements, clear, brilliant, and power 
MusicaL Wortp.] 


[ORN GILPIN’S GALOP FOR PIANO. Composed 
. 


by CARL FAUST. Finely Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


T . . . 
TIOLIN AND PIANO MUSIC. — Popular Classical 
Pieces, from the works of tlhe great masters, arranged by W. MORRI. Four 
books, each, 4s.; also, for Violin and Piano, Fantasia on ol English Airs, by N. 
MORI, 4s. Also for the Violin, Solo, arranged by W, MORI. 100 Dances, Is. 6d. 
100 Scotch, Eng.ish, Irish, and American Airs, 1s, 6d.; 100 Operatic Airs, Is. 6d.; and 
100 English Songs, &c., Is. 6d. 


W VINCENT WALLACE.—“ FORGET ME NOT.” 
Zomance i 3s. ““Graziella Nocturne,” for piano, 3s. ‘‘ La Plainte 
oon. * W e find in them the brilliancy of Thalberg and 
ir execution is not beyond the reach of the 


Glees, Part Song , &e., 5 
Organ Accompaniments, In numbers, 2d., 


Pianoforte performances of Mr. 
ar melodies in every portfolio, 
. . «+ Mr. Richards’ playing is 
ful.”"——Manchester Examiner.—[See 


“The pr 


du Berger,” Idylle, pour piano, 3s. 
the graceful melody of Mozart, while the: 
generality of good performers.” —Press. 


ns DPAvis PRAYER,” Sacred Song. The words from 


Holy Writ. Music by R. TOPLIFF. 2s. 6d. 


“fPHE SPIRITS’ CALL,”- Song. Words by Miss §. 
DOUDNEY. Music by R. TOPLIFF, 2s. 6d. 


i QWEET LITTLE BIRD,” Song. Words by J. G. 


MINOT, Music by R. TOPLIFF. 2s. Gd. 


re [Lmrs LAND,” Transcribed for the Pianoforte. 
By H. BARTON. 28, 


“7T\HE PRIMROSE DELL,” Ballad. Words by J. P. 
ae DOUGLAS. Music by HENRY SMART. 2s. 6d. 
« Ak" 


THE GOAT BELLS RINGING.” 
by F. ENOCH. Music by HENRY SMART. 3s, 
“MAHE HOLYDAY DUET,” for two Voices, by the 
Anthor and Composer of ‘‘ What are the Wild Waves Saying ?” 3s. 
re \ HAT ARE THE WILD WAVES SAYING?” 
Vocal Duet. Words by J, E. CARPENTER, Esq. Music by STEPHEN 
GLOVER, 3s.; ditto Piano Solo, by BRINLEY RICHARDS, 3s,; ditto Piano 
Duet, 4s. 


London: RopertT Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street, and of all musicsellers. 


Words 





Just Published, price 3s. 


(APRICCIO FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
d Composed and Dedicated by permission to 
The Right lfonourable the COUNTESS SOMERS, 
By EDWARD THURNAM. 





This day is Published, 
BRILLANTSR, 


London: Ropert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 
(In E Fiat). 


V A GS & 
BY JOHN WILSON. 


aaa in public by the Composer, M, Francesco Beroer, and other eminent 
ianists. 


Dundee : W. Metiven & Co. London: CHappELe & Co, : 


Just Published, Price 4s., 
A SCHER’S ALICE. Transcribed for 
£ the Pianoforte, is now ready, and may be obtained of the Publishers, 
Dencan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





_ This Day is Published, price Is. 6d., 
N USICAL CYNICS OF LONDON. 
By GeorGe Lintey. 
G. Bubs, 167 New Bond Street. 


A Satire. 











OELFFL’S NE PLUS ULTRA SONATA, as Per- 


formed by Miss ARABELLA GODDARD, with Biography of the Composer, 


price 5s. 
Boosry & Sons, Holles Street, 





ISS ARABELLA GODDARD'S NEW PIECE, 
“CHERRY RIPE.” By Benepicr. Performed by her at the Ransfords’ 
Concert, March 6th. 
Boosgy & Sons, Holles Street. 





ISS BANK’S NEW SONG, “DREAM, BABY 


MINE.” Composed expressly for her by VirnGinia GABRIEL, 


Boosgy & Sons, Holles Street. 
as AVE 


“MNHE LIGHT IN THE WINDOW.” Mad. Sarnton- 
Dotsy’s New Song. Composed expressly for her by VirGiniA GABRIEL, 
author of “the Skipper and his Boy,” 
Boosgy & Sons, Holles Street, 


O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING.”  Cura- 
RIBEL’s New Ballad. 
Published this day by Boosgy & Sons, Holles Street. 








EETHOVEN’S SEPTET for Pianoforte, complete, by 
HUMMEL, Price 2s., full size. 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 





EETHOVEN'S PASTORAL SYMPHONY for 
Pianoforte, complete, by HUMMEL. Price 2s., full size, 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street, 





EETHOVEN’S EROICA SYMPHONY | for 
Pianoforte, by HUMMEL. Price 2s., full size. 
Boosgy & Sons, Holles Street, 





OZART’S JUPITER SYMPHONY for Pianoforte, 
by HUMMEL. Price 2s, full size. 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street, 


\ 





HOPIN’S MAZURKAS, 6s. complete. The most 


superb Edition of the whole of Chopin’s 40 Mazurka’s, printed from engraved 
plates on large paper, with Portrait of Chopin, and a Biography by the Editor, J, W. 
avison, 
Boosey & Sons, Holles_ Street. 





USIC FOR LENT.—Twenty Sacred Compositions 
for Pianoforte by the great Masters, price ‘8, (‘ Musical Cabinet,’”’ No. 72). 
Rossini’s ** Stabat Mater” and Mozart’s “12th Mass,” for Pianoforte, by Henry SMART, 
price 3s, each, complete. 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 





NEW NUMBERS OF 


BoeOCSsEY’s MUSICAL CABINET. 


. Howard Glover’s New Opera, “ Ruy Blas,’”’ for the Pianoforte, 1s. 
. Christmas Annual of Dance Music for 1862, 1s. 
54. ‘Twenty-five Comic Songs, 1s. 
One Hundred Reels, Country Dances, Pianoforte, 1s. 
66. One Hundred Christy’s Airs, for Pianoforte, Is, 
- Twenty-four Pieces, tor Juveniles, 1s, 
» Thirty Classical Gems, for Piano, 1s. 
. Twenty-eight Easy Songsto Popular Melodies, Is. 
Twenty New Christy’s Songs (5th selection), Is. 
71. Twenty New Christy’s Songs (6th selection), Is. 
72. Twenty Sacred Works, for Pianoforte, Is. 
Any Number post-free for 1s. 2d, 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 





4 
AINT MARTIN’S HALL, Long Acre.—TO BE LET, 
with immediate possession, on Lease, by the Week, or Night, comprising the 
Grand Hall, Minor Hall, Class, Refreshment and other Rooms, with the excellent 
Residence in Long Acre. 
For full particulars, terms, and cards to view, apply to Philip Roberts, Esq.,Solicitor, 
No. 2 South Square, Gray’s Inn. 


4 J nr al rl 4 
HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—Second CONCERT, 
at the Hanover Square Rooms,on MONDAY EVENING, March 24. 

Spohr’s Sinfonia, ‘“ ‘he power of sound ;”’ Beethoven’s Sinfonia, in F, No.8; Men- 
delssohn’s Overture to Athalie, and Weber’s Overture to Oberon: 

Miss ARABELLA Gopparp will play Sterndale Bennett’s Caprice in E major, and 
Bach’s Prelude and Fugue alla Tarantella, 

Vocal performers, Mile. Pargrpa and Mr. Tennant. Conductor, Professor STexn- 
DALE BENNETT. 

Single Tickeis 15s., to be had of Messrs, Addison, Hollier & Lucas, 210 Regent 
Street, W. 
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Reviews. 


—+—— 


“ The Morning Ride” — words by CLARIBEL; music by 
Bernuarp ALTHAUS (Duncan Davison & Co.). 


Pretty verses, like all the verses we have seen from the play- 
ful pen of “Claribel,” and set to music by Herr Althaus 
with a kindred feeling. A ballad likely to prove effective, 
not only in the drawing-room, but in the more trying and 
responsible arena of the public concert-hall. 


“ Capriccio” — for the pianoforte— by Epwarp Taurnam 
(Robert Cocks & Co.). 


A sort of “ Lied ohne worte,” set off by a brilliant and well- 
sustained “ arpeggio,” alternately for the right and left hand, 
a la Thalberg. 


“ Castles in the Air” — words by J. PaLGRAvE SIMpson ; 
music by J. F. Erskine Goopeve (Duncan Davison 
& Co.). 

A sentimental ballad in A flat —very well written, but not 

very new. 


“ Tt is not always May” — words by LonGrEeLLow; music 
by J. F. Ersxine Gooprve (Duncan Davison & Co.). 


We prefer this song to its companion, Mr. Goodeve’s muse 
being decidedly in a fresher mood, and doubtless inspired by 
such beautiful lines as the following :— 
“The sun is bright, the air is clear, 
The darting swallows soar and sing, 
And from the stately elms I hear 
The blue bird prophesying Spring. 
So blue yon winding river flows, 
It seems an outlet from the sky, 
Where, waiting till the next wind blows, 
The freighted clouds at anchor lie. 


“ All things rejoice in youth and love, 
The fullness of their first delight! 
And learn from those soft heav’ns above 
The melting tenderness of night. 
Maiden, that read’st this simple rhyme, 
Enjoy thy youth, it will not stay ; 
Enjoy the fragrance of thy prime, 
For, oh! it is not always May.” 


“Cherry Ripe” — fantasia on Horn’s popular ballad — by 

J. Benepict (Boosey & Sons). 
A beautiful melody beautifully set-—a sunny picture framed 
by a master hand. Of all Mr. Benedict’s fantasias on well- 
known airs, this is the least difficult, but by no means on 
that account the least graceful, finished and effective. It 
has already been played in public by Miss Arabella Goddard, 
and those who heard it (at Mr. Ransford’s concert) were en- 
chanted with its artless elegance and refinement. “ Simplex 
munditiis,” interpreted from a philanthropic point of view, 
might well serve for its motto. In the drawing-room, as in 
the concert-room, Mr. Benedict’s “ Cherry Ripe” is, or we 
are greatly mistaken, destined to attain universal popu- 
larity. 


“ One Hundred and Eighty Chants, Ancient and Modern” 
—by Wittiam Suetmerpine (Arthur Hall, Virtue 
& Co.). 

When we say that Mr. Shelmerdine is organist of the Me- 

chanic’s Hall, Nottingham, as well as conductor of the Sacred 

Harmonic Society of the same town, we shall have advanced 

sufficient to show that he is no incompetent labourer in the 

field of sacred music. The Chants, which are all arranged 





for four voices, with an accompaniment for the organ or 
pianoforte, are divided into single and double; and the cata- 
logue includes the names of some of the most famous com- 
posers of ancient and modern times. Mr. Shelmerdine has 
supplied nine of the single, and twenty-one of the double 
chants. Whether for the use of churches or to the ordinary 
practitioner, we can unhesitatingly recommend this little 
book of chants. 


“ Charming Maiden”—words by W. BARTHOLOMEW ; music 
by Mrs. Mounsry BartnoLomew (Duncan Davison 
& Co.). 

An unaffectedly pretty ballad, melodious, and written with 

the utmost purity, against which, indeed, the sourest critic 

would hardly presume to raise a finger. 


ae 


THE SUM PAID TO ROSSINI FOR HIS OPERA OF 
IL BARBIERE. 


The following is a curious document, not without interest for 
the history of music. It is the agreement between Rossini and 
the manager of the Argentina Theatre at Rome, for composing 
and superintending the production of Ji Barbiere. We translate 
it literally. 

“ Nobil Teatro di Torre Argentina. 
, _ ‘*26th December, 1815. 
By the present deed, drawn up by private individuals, but not the 
less valid on that account, and in conformity with the terms agreed on 
by the contracting parties, it has been stipulated as follows:— 

“The Signor Puca Sforza Cesarini, manager of the above theatre, 
engages the maestro Giaochino Rossini for the coming carnival season 
of 1816; the said Rossini promises and binds himself to compose and 
place upon the stage the second buffo drama represented during the 
aforesaid season at the theatre already mentioned, and to suit it to the 
libretto which shall be given him by the same manager; whether this 
libretto be new or ‘old, the maestro Rossini undertakes to send in his 
score by the middle of the month of January, and to adapt it to the 
voices of the singers; he binds himself, moreover, if called upon, to 
make all the alterations which shall be necessary, both for the good 
execution of the music, and the convenience and requirements of the 
singers. 

“The maestro Rossini promises and binds himself, also, to be at 
Rome, for the purpose of fulfilling his engagement, not Jater than the 
end of December of the present year, and to deliver to the copyist the 
first act of his opera, completely finished, on the 20th January, 1816; 
the 20th January is selected, in order that the rehearsals and concerted 
music may be promptly proceeded with, and the opera placed on the 
stage on the day desired by the manager, the first performance being 
fixed, from tliis time, at about the 5th February. The maestro Rossini 
is bound, also, to deliver to the copyist, on the day required, his second 
act, in order that there may be time to practice and rehearse, so as to 
produce the opera on the evening previously mentioned, otherwise the 
maestro Rossini will be liable for all losses, since it must be thus and 
not otherwise. 

“ Furthermore, the maesiro Rossini will be bound to superintend the 
getting-up of his opera, according to custom, and to be present at all the 
rehearsals of the vocalists and orchestra, whenever this shall be requisite, 
either in the theatre or elsewhere, at the desire of the manager; he un- 
dertakes, also, to be present at the first three performances, which will 
be given consecutively, and to conduct at the piano, because it must be 
so and not otherwise. In consideration of his trouble, the manager binds 
himself to pay the maestro Rossini the sum and quantity di seudi quatro 
cento romani (of four hundred Roman crowns), immediately after the 
first three performances which he shall conduct at the piano. 

“It is further agreed that, in the case of an interdiction, or of the 
theatre being closed, either by the authorities, or from any other un- 
foreseen cause, the same course shall be taken which is usually pursued 
in the theatres of Rome, or in any other country, under similar circum- 
stances, 

“ And, as a guarantee for the complete execution of this agreement, 
the latter shall be signed by the manager, and also by the maestro Gi- 
aochino Rossini; moreover, the said manager provides the maestro Ros- 
sini with lodgings, for the duration of the agreement, in_ the, house as- 
signed to Sig. Luigi Zamboni.” 

This agreement, by which Rossini obtained about eighty-nine 
pounds, applied simply to I/ Barbiere di Siviglia. 
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THE MENTAL HISTORY OF POETRY.* 
By JoserH GoppARD. 


“ To search through all I felt or saw, 
The springs of life, the depths of awe, 
And reach the law within the law.” 
Tennyson. 

Berore we are in a position to directly consider the influence of the art 
of Music upon that of Poetry, it is necessary to further make reference 
to that primary expanse of Imagination and high enthusiasm of admira- 
tion common in all minds to the precedence of Art generally. In so 
doing we are led to consider a new and striking principle rising to 
yisible action out of this condition of the breast, whenever, in these cir- 
cumstances, language is appealed to (and this constitutes the very con- 
tingency which impels the phenomenon of Poetry) as a medium of 
expression. : ; ; 

This principle is exhibited in the tendency which emotions—begot in 
the warmth of imagination, or partaking largely of a character of ad- 
miration—exert, in exuding into expression through the inert medium of 
language, to form this language into some marked phraseological design, 
—to carve it out into esthetic variety and relief, like the rivers diversify 
and render picturesque the land over which they flow,—to define its 
surface character clearly and precisely iuto those deviations and undula- 
tions which are fermed by the contrast between “Emphasis” and 
“ Pause,” and between all more and less marked effects of accentuation, 
and to reduce these embryo materials of effect to that intuitively formed 
yet methodical arrangement, to that extemporally improvised yet 
eesthetic design, to that spontaneously woven but impressive form of 
influence (dwelling in the pure manner of expression) which is termed 
the influence of Eloquence, Oratory, and Rhetorical Effect. 

For all the purely expressional effect which is wrought by that in- 
fluence, generally understood as the infiuence of Rhetoric, Eloquence, 
“ Utterance, and the power of speech,” is not wholly to be explained 
by these terms, vaguely conveying the idea of a gracefulness, variety, 
and impressivencss in the manner of utterance and expression. The 
truth is, these terms include, as their spirit exemplifics, a perfectly 
original principle, which lies couched amidst the laws of human 
demonstration. The influence and impressiveness they work is not only 
the emotional influence emanating from the positive matter of the 
communication they attend—more highly wrought—its light drawn out 
and reflected around in more dazzling rays and from a brighter focus ; 
but it is a later and more spiritual portion of the communicational 
burthen itself, as it exists in its completeness in the mind of the con- 
ceiver. It is not only that emotional radiation which would obviously 
attend the possession of certain warm ideas and glowing truths, and 
surround the path of their conveyance, but it is the manifestation and 
expression of that more specific and individual emotion— that finer 
ripple of the mind which lurks behind the main wave of sentiment, 
peculiar and original to the conceiver alone, and fraught intimately with 
his idiosynerasy, which, though calculated to be aroused by, yet, through 
the circumstance just mentioned, does not obviously and inevitably attend, 
the material communication to which it relates; and, being a distinctive 
and new phenomenon, it thus requires and demands some peculiar and 
originai medium for expression and conveyance, 

Now the demonstrative influences and resourees embraced by the 
terms “ Eloquence,” “ Oratory,” and “ Rhetoric,” constitute this essen- 
tial, separate, and etherial channel of expression; and thus we are led to 
observe the above influences in a new light; that is, as containing and 
exemplifying a fresh and independent principle of expression. 

It was observed, in first introducing the subject of this purely expres- 
sional infiuence of “Eloquence,” that the general circuinstances of its 
exhibition exist in the communication of ideas and feelings conceived 
in the warmth of imagination, or partaking largely of a character of 
admiration. It was just now further observed also concerning the cir- 
cumstances of its appearance, that it constitutes not only that emotional 
radiation which would obviously attend the possession of certain warm 
ideas and glowing truths, and surround the path of their conveyance ; 
but that it is the manifestation and expression of that more specific and 
individual cmotion peculiar and original to the conceiver alone, and 
fraught intimately with his idiosyncrasy, ‘The former described portion 
of the circumstances surrounding the exemplification of this quality of 
eloquence refers more to the inward mental conditions out of which the 
emotions accruing to the above quality arise—namely,a certain imagina- 
tive brightness and expanse, and a warmth of admiration ; whilst the 
latter described portion of these circumstances bears more particular 
reference to the character of the emotions surrounding oratorical display 
themselves — they being described as being fraught intimately with their 





* Continued from Page 131, 


possessor’s idiosyncrasy as peculiar to him alone, and thus as of a 
character particularly specific and original. 

Now the reader will not find it difficult to perceive the consistency of 
those circumstances of the mind. (described as surrounding the advent 
of Oratorical display) with the character of the emotions springing out 
of the above circumstances and whose expression this Oratorical dis- 
play enrobes. He will not find it difficult to understand that the more 
the faculty of imagination enters into the conception of an emotion the 
more individually modified will that emotion become, the more peculiar 
to its possessor alone will it be; and thus the finer, more specific, and 
original will be the character of that emotion. In fact, so perfect is 
the connection, so consistent is the relationship of these different orders 
of circumstances attending the exhibition of the phenomenon of 
“Eloquence,” that in describing the inevitable conditions of its appear- 
ance we may state cither, that in the expression of emotions, in the 
communication of truths and ideas, the more their conception is at- 
tended by an exertion of the imaginative capacity, in a proportionate 
degree will their conveyance be fraught with the quality of “ Eloquence ;” 
or that the more specific, original, or peculiar to its possessor alone a 
certain sentiment or idea may be, the more strongly in the expression 
of this will he be impelled to employ that separate expressional in- 
fluence, to borrow that new and inscrutable impressiveness which the 
intelligent varying of emphasis and pause, the intuitively esthetic 
moulding of phrases, in short, which the employment of eloquence 
affords. To speak somewhat more definitely of the nature of the 
imaginative influence, in the conception of certain ideas and emotions, 
we may here observe that it is by the exercise of our natural perception 
and common sympathy, either in their ordinary practical and instinctive 
action, or extended into a more imaginative sphere, that all emotions 
and ideas are conceived. In the effect upon us of some material cir- 
cumstance or incidental trath, for instance, our mental perception or 
moral sympathy is immediately and unconsciously affected without any 
exertion of the imagination or guidance of intellect. But in becoming 
impressed by a general and comprehensive truth, we first, through a scries 
of considerations invoked and sustained by the imagination, explore 
within this truth till the general order, extent, and nature of its in- 
fluence is discovered, and this, through inciting an extended action of the 
mental appreciation or the moral sympathy, arouses certain high and 
appropriate emotions, 

Referring once more to the circumstances and conditions surrounding 
the phenomenon of “ Eloquence,” it will be remembered that, of those 
circumstances and conditions, we described the state of the mind out of 
which it arises, and the character of the Emotion which it attends. 
But we are now led to observe, in addition to these circumstances of its 
appearance, the nature of the outward influence by which it is elicited. 
We are led to observe that this influence will mostly be of a lofty and 
comprehensive character, and thus, one more demanding of an exertion 
of the imaginative faculty for its full appreciation and due emotional 
fruition. 

As the mental condition out of which the appearance of this quality 
of “ Eloquence” is seen to arise is one largely fraught with the influence 
of imagination, so that effect which it is directly seen to work —the 
visible portion of the process in its general action—is the kindling of the 
imaginative faculty in the person subject to that action. In fact, it may be 
generally asserted concerning the particular and specific property of this 
principle of “ Eloquence,” in any communication wherein it is employed, 
—that its tendency is to directly and purely work upon the “ Imagina- 
tion” of those within its operation ; to awaken the nervous susccpti- 
bility, to excite the abstract warmth and five of the mind; to kindle 
and expand the imaginative capacity of the listener into a like sensitive- 
ness to that of the utterer, that similar physical conditions being 
furnished (which process is accomplished in the literal and material 
burthen of the communication), similar emotions and ideas shall be 
evolved, Andthus the general office and function of this principle is to 
assist in demonstrating those ideas, and expressing those emotions 
which are only visible in the light and heat of “Imagination ”—those 
thoughts and feclings which are solely attained when the mental percep- 





tion and moral sympathy are drawn from out their ordinary natural 
and instinctive sphere into the diversions of the imaginative world. 

The inain propositions which it is the object of the present remarks 
to impress may be thus shortly summed up. The property attending 
language of “ Eloquence” is a totally original and independent principle 
of expression—a principle of expression quite distinct from those 
principles on which all the efficacy of the purely material portion of 
language depends, such as are involved in the simple process of literal 
“ Association,” or the more elaborate method of “ Representation;” a 
certain emotion being by the former process suggested to the mind and 
partially realized to the breast (by means of the great social nerve of 
human sympathy) through being “ associated” with a certain symbol 
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appealing to eye or car; whilst by the latter process it is fuily and 
vividly imparted by the “representation” before others of its external 
incitement—of the natural influence or circumstances that called it into 
action,—and thus by the re-creating in them of a similar feeling. The 
principle of expression through which that influence understood by the 
term ‘“ Eloquence,” works all its wonderful impressions, does not involve 
either of these processes, but is a separate and distinct principle from 
any which they include — of a nature far grander and more etherial, 
and one eminently new, characteristic, and original. 


The external conditions attending this principle (the influences | 


eliciting it, the truths, circumstances, or occurrences, the communication 
of which it accompanies) are those of a lofty and comprehensive 
character. Its inward conditions, the emotions which surround it, are 
sympathetically broad and exalted, and of a nature particularly distine- 
tive and original, such in fact as would be naturally calculated to be 
aroused by the above order of influences, which, appealing powerfully 
to the imagination, demanding an important exertion of that faculty for 
being duly realised and appreciated, must thus necessarily produce a 
character of sentiment modified by its conceiver’s special idiosyncrasy, 
and tinged by the peculiar halo of his individual imagination. 

The general function cf this principle is to express emotions and ideas 
of the above order, ond arising out of the above circumstances, that is, 
of a comprehensive and original character, and proceeding from the 
contemplation of high and striking truths. 

The visible portion of the process through which this expression is 
consummated, is apparent in the action of that property which the effect 
of methodical and calculated “accentuation” possesses, of directly 
kindling the imagination of those within its influence ; through the 
instrumentality of this property is thus furnished one very important 


it)—as this is the case, it is impossible to avoid the inference that in this 
phenomenon of “ Eloquence,” in this spiritual and subtle effect emana- 
ting from methodical “ accentuation,” from the ssthetical variation of 
“Tone,” we bchold the new and necessary principle of expression whose 
deep and mystic office it is, to impart direct and en rapport all the finer 
mental and emotional phenomena of the breast. 

In general illustration of all these remarks, and of the main principle 
that winds through them—the principle of a marked, deep, and real 
connection between the phenomena of original emotion, comprehensive 
truth in the breast, and striking design, method, and esthetic effect 
wrought in the pure expressional form of the language that would utter 
this inward condition—it will be found glancing over the whole area of 
language, that wherever in the course of human utterance any truth, 
circumstance, or effect is being described of a lofty or comprehensive 
character, the nature of which is to appeal to the imagination—in fact, 
which cannot be realised or adequately conceived without an important 
exertion of that faculty; wherever a pressure of emotion is exuding 
into expression, such as would naturally accompany the above order of 
influence, emotion partaking of a sympathetically broad and elevated 
nature; exceptional and original emotion conceived with the mental 


| perception and moral sympathy acting in the imaginative sphere of 


survey; that wherever in the course of human utterance the burthen is 
of this character,—there is always regularly and inevitably exemplified 
an appropriately conspicuous and esthetic effect wrought in the abstract 
“Tone” and purely “ Phraseological outline” enclosing that utterance. 
And this principle will be found to prevail from the communication in 
the language of common and ordinary life when occurs the mention of 
some higher truth appealing as all high truths do and must to the 
“jmagination,” and where consequently the “accents” become more 





condition (imaginative susceptibility) requisite for the due reception of | 
that order of truth which invests the above expression. 

The fact that to attend and further the communication of truths of a | 
broad and elevated character, and to express emotions such as influences | 
of this nature are calculated to create, is the especial function of the | 
attribute of human speech termed “Eloquence,”—is not only arrived at 
through examining the particular properties this principle contains —by 
testing its constitution individually — but considerations such as the 
following lead to such a conclusion of necessity. Considering only the 


fact of the existence of emotions and ideas like the above, solely original 


and peculiar to their possessor, it is evident that being of this character 
they cannot be imparted to another, by an appeal to his experience, and 
thus they are not embraced in the resources of language like those com- 
mon emotions which symbolised by words admit of general suggestion. 





It is also evident that emotions and ideas of this individual character 
cannot be imparted by the “representation” en masse of their correlative 
external influence in moral or physical nature (in physical nature this 
influence may be a scene, occurrence, action or circumstance—in moral 
nature it may be an edifice of thought, a series of considerations) before 
the regarder, because influences of the broad and lofty phase of those 
in question — colossal truths prevailing in the furthermost circle of 
Nature, such as science wondering suggests, comprehensive truths 
visible only through a subtle woof of thought, high and etherial truths 
flashing momentarily into the carefully prepared sanctuary of the 
mind —because influences of this character depend for the exact percep- 
tion of their shape too much upon the finer mental faculties, and for full 
realization upon the deeper moral sympathies, to be wholly compassable, 
for “representation,” by the stereotyped materials of human speech. 
There is existing then, amidst the general inspiration of language, and 
behind the palpable burthen of specch, a residue of latent feeling, of 


uncommunicated idea, of unexpressed emotion, which those principles | 


forming the physical constitution of language “ suggestion ” and “repre- 
sentation” are not fine enough to take up. ‘There are truths unfolded 
in the mind from such a wide expanse of thought that language 
cannot embrace, beheld through such delicate hues of imagination 
that language cannot reproduce, visible in such a subtle series of con- 
siderations as language cannot be applied to imprint. There is required 
consequently incorporated in human speech a further and finer express- 
ional resource than {its material constitution supplics. There is needed 
some medium for communication, of a more’fincly pliable and inherently 
expressive character, than that, which dwells in the influence of words, 
—to impart the finer shapes of thought, and the more delicate shades of 
feeling. 

Now as, wherever we find this exigency existing inthe circumstances of 
human intercommunication, wherever in these circumstances we find 
present thought and sentiment of the order we have been describing, we 
always simultaneously perceive exhibited the phenomenon of “ Eloquence’ 
(and not only perceive it as generally and regularly attending such con- 
ditions, but, also exemplified in that particular degree of conspicuity 
and elaborateness corresponding to the force of the exigency eliciting 


emphatic, the “pauses” more fraught with effect, where, in short, the 
“Eloquence” increases past the speech of the orator, where the main 
burthen consists, in allusion to broad and clevated ideas, such as ideas 
of Patriotism, Religion, or Philanthropy — elevated circumstances, such 
as those attending a generally improved social condition, or a future 
state of existence—and in the expression of those vivid and original 
emotions that this character of idea would involve; all this order of 
communicational matter demanding a high exertion of the imaginative 
faculty, and for this reason, as well as on account of its general nature, 
is duly enrolled in a conspicuous exemplification of the principle which 
dwells in the effect of modulated “ Tone” and varied “ Accentuation,” 
to the expression of the poet, where the character of the Truths alluded 
to and the Ideas defined becomes still more comprehensive, where the 
expression rises still higher in spirituality; where the emotions evolved are 
still more essentially original, unique, and peculiar to their conceiver, and 


| Where, thus in continued exemplification of the general principle here 


endeavoured to be impressed the effects in the pure form of the utter- 
ance of Tone and Phrase manifest themselves in so conspicuous a man- 
ner as toinvolve a regular system of accentuated impression‘ Rhythm,” 
Phraseological effect—* Metrical design.” 


(To be continued.) 


So - 


Tne Morning Crronicie.—On Thursday expired, in its 92d year, 
the Morning Chronicle. The melancholy intelligence was conveyed to 
the public in a placard, affixed to the closed shutters of the office, to the 
effect “that the publication was unavoidably deferred until Monday 
next.” The Morning Chronicle was the oldest surviving member of 
the metropolitan press, and has probably experienced greater vicissi- 
tudes of fortune than any of its contemporaries. For many years no 
paper stood higher in public estimation. Its history would be almost a 
history of English journalism in its ‘palmiest days, and in its columns 
may be found contributions from nearly all the most brilliant political 
writers on the Liberal side forthe last two generations, In its origin 
and even up to late years a Whig organ, its triumphs culminated with 
those of its patrons; it has shared their declining prosperity, and has 
probably only anticipated their final dissolution as a party by a brief 
interval. In fact, as a Whig organ, the Morning Chronicle had for 
some time past ceased to exist. Within the last seven or eight years it 
has touched every point of the political compass, its opinions ranging 
from the extreme of Toryism to the depths of Radicalism, its inspira- 
tions at one period having been notoriously derived from the Tuileries. 


—(Morning Herald.) 


WirsBaven. — To the great regret of all the lovers of music here, 
as well as in the neighbouring towns of Mayence and Frankfort, it has 





hitherto been impossible to give a second performance of Ferdinand 
Hitiler’s opera, Die Katakomben —- produced here so successfully — as 
Herr Schulze, who sings the part of the Roman Prefect, is prevented by 
indisposition from appearing. 
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MUSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


THE fourth season began (on Wednesday night week) with a concert of 
no common attraction. As the fellows and associates of this institution 
—the largest, in a numerical sense, in Europe — would alone pretty 
nearly suffice to fill St. James’s Hall, it is almost superfluous to say that 
there was a crowded attendance. Of recent years no performances have 
created so great a degree of interest on the part of the public as those of 
the Musical Society of London; and were it expedient to gratify all who 
apply for admission, it would be requisite to erect a new building for the 
purpose, inasmuch as the metropolis does not contain one sufficiently 
capacious. It is notorious that wherever there is difficulty of access the 
privilege is doubly estimated; and excellent as are the entertainments 
furnished by the new society—which, by spirited and judicious manage- 
ment, has in so short a time risen to the highest position —it is doubtful 
whether the desire to attend them would be so urgent but for the ob- 
stacles that inevitably lie in the way. Hitherto the Musical Society of 
London has chiefly obtained notoriety through its admirable concerts 


and its cheerful “ conversazioni;” but that it has other and perhaps more | 


important objects in contemplation is very generally understood; and on 
these grounds it may reasonably aspire to the rank of a solid, useful, 
and permanent institution. It cannot, and ought not to remain a mere 
concert-giving society, talking loudly from March to June and to all in- 
tents and purposes silent for the rest of the year; its acknowledged mis- 
sion is far wider, and the musical world will look forward with anxiety 
to its complete and adequate fulfilment. Our present business, however, 
is not so much with the “ constitution ” as with the performance on Wed- 
nesday se’ennight, which in most respects afforded unbounded satis- 
faction, and was calculated to maintain the reputation of the society at 
its height. The programme was as follows:— 
Part I. 

Overture (Die Zauberfidte) oes 

Aria, ‘* Dolce corde amate”’ 

Concerto in D minor—violin ... ove 

Scena, “ Hail, happy morn’’ (Robin Hood) one 

Overture, No. 1 (Leonora—Op. 138 Posthumous) 
Part Il. 


Mozart. 
Mozart. 
Joachim, 
Macfarren. 
Beethoven, 


eee ove 


Mendelssohn. 
Handel. 
Berlioz. 


Symphony in A (Op. 90) 
ymp tf 


Duet, “ Tanti strali” ... oes 
Overture (Le Carnaval Romain) 
The band, 86 in number, consisting without exception, of professors 
of recognized ability, and directed by Mr. Alfred Mellon, is at the present 
moment (some valuable reinforcements in the stringed department having 
been made since last year) equal to any body of instrumental players 
in the world, Their obedience to the “baton” is like machinery; and, 
as happily the gentleman who holds it is anything rather than a mere 
mechanical conductor, his intelligence and sensibility being equal to his 
firmness, the result in the majority of instances is a combination of 
technical precision with energetic and appropriate expression. The 
superb overture to Die Zauberfléte, in which Mozart may be said to have 
triumphantly thrown down the gauntlet to all who might come after him, 
was a striking example in point. A more auspicious inauguration of a 
new season could not have been wished. The fortune of the concert, 
indeed, seemed to be insured by this brilliant coup d’essai. The first 
of the three overtures, entitled Leonora, and of the four which the 
scrupulous Beethoven composed for his opera of Fidelio, was no less 
effectively rendered; and, as this demands a nicer observance of details 
than the freer and less fantastic Zauberflite, it exhibited fresh qualities to 
be commended in the band. Of all Beethoven’s orchestral works this 
Jast is perhaps the least generally familiar; for, although written as early 
as 1805, and played at the first performance of Fidelio (in Vienna), it 
was not published until after the death of the composer, and has since 
then been hopelessly eclipsed by the superlative No. 3 (the Leonora best 
known to the world), with which Beethoven himself—if not those critics 
and advisers who induced him to write the overture in E (No. 4), now 
universally accepted as the genuine overture to Fidelio—was at last 
entirely pleased. It has been so rarely performed in England that its 
introduction on this occasion was invested with all the interest belonging 
toa “ novelty.” Nevertheless, the great orchestral display was Mendels- 
sohn’s Symphony in A major, which, we have now the authority of his 
own letters from Rome and Naplesto prove, was really suggested, planned 
and for the most part completed in Italy, where the overture called 
The Hebrides, the First Walpurgis Night, &c. (about the same period) 
were composed, and the whole design of the still greater symphony in 
A minor was conceived. The Italian Symphony, then (for that such 
1s Its appropriate title can no longer be disputed), was on Wednesday 
night played to absolute perfection ; and so unanimous and prolonged 
were the plaudits at the end of the Andante and Saltarello (each in its wa 
ne I that had not Mr. Alfred Mellon with excellent priate 
A eo — movements might have been repeated 
a diss cing raised. It is to be hoped that this in- 


direct protest against the absurd and noxious system of “ encores ” may 
be persistently adhered to at the concerts of the Musical Society of 
London, which stands in a sufficiently high position to set an example 
likely to be followed in other places, 

The soloist—the “virtuoso,” as the phrase is—of the evening was 

Herr Joachim, who bids fair to become the “lion” of the musical season 
of 1862. This time the accomplished violinist came forward in the dual 
capacity of composer and performer. The ‘ Hungarian concerto” (in 
D minor) has only once before been heard in England— in 1859, at the 
Philharmonic concerts, On that occasion, though Herr Joachim him- 
self “held the fiddle,” it was little understood, and at best achieved 
what is ordinarily termed a succés d’estime. On Wednesday night it 
met with a very different reception, and the rapturous applause that 
followed one of the most extraordinary performances in all probability 
ever listened to was as much a tribute to the merits of the work as to 
the brilliant ability of the executant. The allegro—an extremely long 
movement, elaborately designed and ambitiously wrought out—into the 
recondite beauties of which only practised musicians would be likely to 
enter without hesitation, must be heard again to be thoroughly appre- 
ciated; but the romance and the finale alla Zingara at once made them- 
selves clear to the intelligence of all present, the refined and exquisite 
melody of the first, the strongly marked character and never flagging 
vigour of the last, carrying with them, from end to end, a charm that 
was fairly irresistible. The concerto is aptly entitled Concerto in the 
Hungarian style, inasmuch as it is everywhere instinct with the senti- 
ment of Hungarian melody, which the composer has happily caught, 
and idealised in a genuine spirit of poetry. While every phrase is as 
new as the plan and its development are original, the feeling of Hun- 
garian tune —a conspicuous element of which is that species of wild 
melancholy which poets and minstrels time out of mind have attributed 
to the popular songs and melodies of oppressed nations —is kept upper- 
most from beginning to end with remarkable felicity. In short, the 
whole piece is as interesting as it is masterly, and as genial as it is 
both. Herr Joachim’s execution cf his own music stands in no need of 
laudatory epithets; but a word of unqualified praise must in justice be 
awarded to the members of the orchestra, and Mr. Aifred Mellon, their 
conductor, for the uniformly correct and admirable manner in which 
they accompanied a concerto of such unparalleled difficulty. The ultimate 
popularity of a work like this is a problem only to be solved by an un- 
interrupted series of “ Joachims ;” for any average player to attempt it 
would be simply ridiculous. 





Mozart’s fine aria, “ Dolce corde amate” (the accompaniments scored 
| for the orchestra with musician-like judgment by Mr. Henry Smart), 
| was admirably sung by Mad. Sainton-Dolby; and Mad. Gucrra- 
| bella (not for the first time, as the patrons of the Royal English Opera 
| may remember) won “ golden opinions” in Maid Marian’s scena (“Hail, 
| happy morn ” ), from Mr. Macfarren’s Robin Hood, a prominent feature 
| in which was the performance of the violoncello “ obbligato,” by Mr. 

George Collins. Handel’s chamber duet (also scored, and with equal 


propriety, by Mr. Henry Smart) was sadly out of place between the 
“Carnival ” that forms the climax to Mendelssohn’s symphony and the 
“ Carnival” of M. Berlioz (the entr’ acte of his opera of Benvenuto Cel- 
lini)—which last, by the way, would seem to have been inserted in the 
programme with a view of showing how much more successfully a Ger- 
man could musically illustrate the exciting incidents of an Italian festival 


than a Frenchman. Mendelssohn and Berlioz (in 1830-31) were to- 
gether at Rome during the Carnival season, and on this occasion the 
audience had an opportunity of testing the impressions derived from it 
by each composer, and their diverse methods of conveying them. 

At the next concert we are promised, among other things, the Chora 
Symphony of Beethoven, and a duet for two pianofortes (Mozart) per- 
ormed by MM. Charles Hallé and Stephen Heller. 

pate 
SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

The yery fine performance of Jsrael in Egypt, which took place on 
Friday se’ennight in Exeter Hall was a foretaste of what the lovers of 
Handel's music are entitled to expect at the forthcoming Handel 
Festival. ‘The extraordinary improvement observable in the choruses 
must in some measure be attributed to those careful “ practices” of the 
so-styled ‘* London contingent” which, since 1847, have been held at 
various intervals. But, whatever the cause, the progress achieved is 
remarkable, and the more to be rejoiced at when viewed in connection 
with the grandest of choral works. How, at any time, it could have 
been found necessary to make omissions, and even interpolations, in 








so faultless a masterpiece as Jsrael in Egypt, it is difficult to explain. 
Happily, in the present day, nothing of the sort would be tolerated; and 
not only have the additions and alterations of recent date been scouted 
as acts of Vandalism, but even those authorised by Handel himself, to 
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conciliate the taste of the period, and those which, after the composer's 
death, were instituted by Smith, his amanuensis, on the occasion of the 
first revival of Israel, have been equally rejected as untenable. It has 
taken considerably more than a century (since 1739) to make the 
greatest oratorio of the greatest composer of oratorios generally accept- 
able in its original shape; and it is probable that nothing but the 
successive failures of more or less modified versions would have led to 
this much-desired result, “ Jsrael, the whole Israel, and nothing but 
Israel,” is now the unanimous sentiment; and thus, at length, we have 
a rival to the Messiah, in a work which, regarded as a production of 
consummate art, is perhaps superior to the Messiah, and at any rate 
only inferior inasmuch as the Messiah was inspired by the most dignified 
and sublime of all possible subjects. 

Israel in Egypt has from the first been a pet oratorio with the Sacred 
Harmonic Society ; and it affords us sincere pleasure to note the gra- 
dual advance which, season after season, is effected by the members in 
the execution of its varied and astonishing choruses. The improve- 
ment of late years has been, not so much “slow and sure,” as quick 
and sure. Obstacle after obstacle has vanished, until the most recon- 
dite and ineffable beauties of the music became clearer and clearer to 
ordinary apprehensions, At present the stumbling-blocks in the way 
of a thoroughly efficient choral performance are “ few and far between.” 
“ They loathed to drink of the river,” “ He spake the word,” “ He sent 
a thick darkness,” “ He smote all the first-born,” “And with the blast 
of Thy nostrils,” &c., have, one by one, been vanquished, and their 
difficulties for the most part smoothed away. It was a treat at the last 
performance to hear these elaborate choruses going off, with very rare 
exceptions, as smoothly and at the same time as vigorously as “ He 
gave them hailstones,” “ The horse and his rider,” and other familiar 
pieces. The intonation of the singers in that formerly most perplexing 
of choral recitatives, “‘ He sent a thick darkness,” exhibited scarcely a 
single instance of unsteadiness or hesitation; and when the critical 
unison, “ A darkness which might be felt,” attained its impressive 
climax, the choir was found exactly in the same “ pitch” as the organ 
and orchestra,—an achievement which in the good old times would 
literally have been cried up as ‘a miracle.” 
the longest and most intricate chorus in the oratorio, the most remark- 
able for its modulations and progressions of harmony (which seem to 
anticipate almost all the inventions of more recent art), has still to be 
worked up to the desired ideal, more particularly in the episode “ Shall 
melt away,” introduced by the solemn phrase, “ All the inhabitants of 
Canaan,” and in what may be styled the coda, beginning at the wonder- 
fully developed passage “ Till thy people pass over, O Lord.” But where 
so much has been accomplished there can be no such thing as “stopping 
short.” “ The people shall hear,” before long, or we are greatly deceived, 
will fare just as well, and impress just as deeply as any of its less accom- 
modating companions. It should be the ambition of the members of the 
choir, just as it doubtless isthe ambition of their conductor, Mr. Costa, to 
come forth as triumphantly from this ordeal as from the rest— and if for 
no other reason than because the chorus in question is the most difficult, 
as it is assuredly the finest, in the entire work. We believe that on no 
occasion have the choral parts of Israel in Egypt been more thoroughly 
appreciated or more keenly enjoyed than last night. ‘He gave them 
hailstones” was, as a matter of course, enthusiastically re-demanded 
(what audience, indeed, could resist it?), and repeated, as from time 
immemorial; but still more gratifying to note was the profound atten- 
tion paid to choruses of graver import and less ad captandum cha- 
racter. Without mentioning such awe-inspiring passages as “ The 
waters overwhelmed them,” “Thy right hand, O Lord,” &c., to which 
no one alive to musical impressions could be insensible, several choruses 
hitherto overlooked by the majority, as though intended for nothing 
better or more important than what the French expressively term 7em- 
plissage (but which, in reality, like everything else in the oratorio, 
have a definite purpose), were not merely listened to with attention, but 
religiously enjoyed; and among these may be singled out, as remarkable 
examples, “ And the people feared the Lord, “ Thou sentest forth Thy 
wrath,” and “ The depths have covered them.” 

The solo vocal parts were adequately sustained. Miss Parepa was 
admirable in the principal soprano music, and—to say nothing of the air 
“Thou didst blow ” (with its quaint and curious “ ground-bass ”), or of 
the duet “ The Lord is my strength” (in which she was most efficiently 
supported by that young and very rising singer, Miss Banks)—delivered 
the recitatives of Miriam with really splendid energy. The two con- 
tralto airs — “ Their land brought forth frogs” and “ Thou shall bring 
them in”—were ‘sung by Mad. Sainton-Dolby —to whom the music 
of Handel, in all its many phases, seems a natural language—in a man- 
ner wholly beyond reproach ; Signor Belletti and Mr. Lewis Thomas de- 
claimed the vigorous duet, “The Lord is a man of war,” with exem- 
plary energy (obtaining the “ encore” never withheld from this extremely 
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effective piece); and Mr. Montem Smith gave the whole of the tenor mu- 
sic—including the trying air, “ The enemy said, ‘ I will pursue ’” — so 
carefully and with such artistic correctness as to win unreserved com- 
mendation, 

Handel’s Solomon is announced for the next concert (April 4). Some 
of the choruses in this oratorio, to be performed on the second day of 
the Handel Festival, were rehearsed at the practice of the 1,600 mem- 
bers of the “ Handel Festival Choir, ” in Exeter Hall, yesterday evening. 


[>= — 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


Tue genius of Herr Joachim and Miss Arabella Goddard, and a pro- 
gramme of works of the highest character, induced a large crowd of 
amateurs to St. James’s Hall, on Monday last, despite the unfavourable 
weather. Among the five quartets (so called “ posthumous”) which, 
with five pianoforte sonatas and two for piano and violoncello, make up 
the list of the chief examples of Beethoven’s latter style in chamber 
music, the one in A minor, Op. 130 is perhaps the most wonderful. 
The genius of the-composer is evident in them all; but of the wildness 
and pathos, the abandon and fantasy, the prodigious power “to move, 
to stir, to shake the soul,” we find the most memorable instances in 
the A minor. The slow movement, molto adagio, could have been 
imagined by none but the greatest “tone poet” of all times. The me- 
lody and harmony of the opening passage, in which the “ modo lidico” is 
vigorously observed, show how entirely the severest forms and narrowest 
limits are under the command of genius, amenable and indeed accessory 
to the expression of impassioned thought and original ereation. The 
signature of the movement is “canzone di ringraziamento in modo lidico,” 
to which Beethoven added on the original manuscript sent to Prince 
Nicholas Galitzin (to whom he dedicated the quartet), oferta a la divi- 
nita da un guerito. ‘This expression, which has puzzled many who 
can see no application in it, was doubtless an allusion to the severe ill- 
ness from which Beethoven was recovering at the time, and need not 
trouble investigators, some of whom have been known to search for pas- 
sages which spurious criticism may assert to be characteristic of conva- 
lescence. The Assai sostenuto, with which the quartet opens, and its 
accompanying allegro are among Beethoven’s grandest and most forcible 
productions, and the triad of passages forming the last movement con- 
tain nothing but the most pathetic and spirit-stirring music. 

The other quartet was the third of Mendelssohn’s Op. 44, in E flat, 

an acknowledged masterpiece. Possibly the artistic fervour and inspi- 
ration of Mendelssohn have never been more appreciated by amateurs 
than in the three quartets forming his forty-fourth work. The scherzo 
is one of the most ingenious and fanciful examples of that captivating 
form of composition. The adagio and molto allegro, which latter con- 
cludes the quartet, are eminently interesting for poetry of idea and in- 
tensity of expression, but the noblest movement of all is the first. To 
these two great quartets every justice was done by Herren Joachim and 
Ries, Mr. Webb and Sig. Piatti. The German violinist unites in him- 
self the highest qualities of an artist. Such breadth of tone and solidity 
of manner we never heard ; yet, while his playing is most correct and 
scholarly, his refinement of expression is such as the wildest rhapsodical 
player never attained to. By his conception of Beethoven’s ideas diffi- 
culties seem to vanish to limbo. In Sig. Piatti he had the best coadjutor 
Europe has produced ; and the playing of Messrs. Ries and Webb is 
always correct and excellent in every way. Mendelssohn’s scherzo was 
encored. The concert ended with Mozart’s sonata in A (the longest 
and best in that key), for pianoforte and violin, in which Herr Joachim 
showed another phase of his all-sided genius. The andante, a beautiful 
song without words, was played to admiration by Herr Joachim and 
Miss Arabella Goddard. ‘The lady (of whom we English are justly 
proud) is indeed worthy of as high rank as the gentleman, so many 
seeming impossibilities have been accomplished by her, and so many im- 
penetrable obscurities have been rendered transparent. 1 he “ Plus 
Ultra ” of Dussek was the pianoforte solo of the evening. It is a great 
work, as we have often said, containing a world of beauty and origi- 
nality, and written throughout with a masterly grasp of all the most 
brilliant resources of the instrument. It was played by Miss Goddard 
with the unerring accuracy which seems to be her monopoly, and with 
poetical feeling and general spontancity of a thoroughly genial and 
sympathetic interpreter. : 
. The vocal to was sung by Miss Martin and Mr, Weiss. The lady 
is improving fast. She sang the “Andenken” of Beethoven and 
“ Zuleika,” Mendelssohn. The best of our English basses sang the 
“Star of the valley,” an elegant song, by Mr. Henry Smart, and Schu- 
bert’s ever welcome “ Wanderer,” both admirably. 


~_————O 
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jealousies, which are so rampant in the winter when free 
from foreign supervision, would be laid aside at the Exhibi- 
tion season, on the broad and abstract principle of displaying 
native talent in the best light to foreigners. Depend upon 
it, no matter what every body asserts and whatever undeni- 
able proof may be adduced to the contrary, that our singers, 
as a class, are entirely free from envy and rivalry, and that— 
excepting on the occasion of their benefits, or when their in- 
terests are immediately concerned, or their pride has been 
touched , or undue comparisons established, or when under 
the influence of other causes of irritation too numerous to 
mention — they are as cool and disinterested as poets and 
placemen. We lament, indeed, that anything should pre- 
vent the possibility of our national operatic music being re- 
presented in the year of the great world’s Exhibition, and 
hope that at the eleventh hour some patriotic and speculative 
impresario will, in honour of his country and in perfect 
confidence of making both ends meet, be induced to demon- 
strate to foreigners and continental sceptics that we are not 
behind other nations in the excellence of our singers and 
composers. 
; ection: 


ACQUES Elie Fromental Halévy, the celebrated com- 

poser, has just died at Nice, after a brief but severe 
illness. He was born at Paris, May 27, 1799, of Israelitish 
parents, whose name was originally Levy. In 1809, he 
entered the Conservatoire, and received from Cazot lessons 
in solfeggio, and in 1810 made rapid progress on the piano 
under Charles Lambert. In 1811 he became a pupil of 
Berton, and studied counterpoint for five years under Che- 
rubini. He obtained, in 1819, the great composition prize 
for his cantata of Hermione; and the next year he was 
charged with writing the music of a “ De Profundis” on the 
death of the Duke de Berri, He passed two years in Italy 
at the expense of the Government, and wrote Les Bohémi- 
ennes, Pygmalion, and Les Deux Pavillons (which did not 
appear), about this time. Five years later, in 1827, he 
published Phidias, and subsequently L’ Artisan, a comic 
opera in one act;_ and next year he first became known 
by the piéce de circonstance which he wrote, in conjunc- 
tion with Riffant, for the fete of Charles X., called Le 
Roi et le Batelier. In 1829 appeared Claris, a five- 
act opera, with a part for Malibran; and subsequently, with 
alternations of success and failure, Le Dilettante d’ Avignon 
(very popular), Manon Lescaut (ballet in three acts), La 
Langue Musicale (in conjunction with M. C. Gide), La 
Lentution, and Les Souvenirs de Lafleur, which latter was 
written for the return of Martin to the Opéra Comique. 
Halévy’s great work, Za Juive, appeared in 1835. This 
opera, combining his finest style, his best talent, and all the 
richness of his instrumentation, has been played in all the 
theatres of Europe. He received the Legion of Honour for 
this work. His subsequent compositions are too numerous 
to be alluded to at length. Among them may be mentioned 
Guido et Ginevra; ou, la Peste de Florence (1838); 
I? Eclair (comic), very favourably received on its appear- 
ance in 1838; Le Guitarero, comic opera in three acts 
(1841); Charles VI. (1842); La Reine de Chypre (1842); 
Les Mousquetaires de la Reine (1846); Le Val d’ Andorre 
(1848); Le Nabob (1853); La T'empéte, gorgeously pro- 
duced in London, and written expressly for Her Majesty’s 
Theatre; Le Juif Errant (1855); Valentine d’ Aubigne 


(1856); La Magicienne (1858); La Fée aux Roses, &c. 
Halévy is author of a great quantity of fugitive pieces of all 
sorts. 


He has been extolled by his admirers as “most 











skilful in musical science, intimately versed in fugue, in 
counterpoint, choral and orchestral writing.” Whether this 
be exactly true or not, all his works are conscientiously 
executed, his style combining the peculiarities of the French 
and German schools. He had been professor at the Con- 
servatoire since 1833, member of the Académie des Beaux 
Arts since 1836 (succeeding to Reicha), and perpetual 
secretary of the Academy since the death of Raoul Rochette 
in 1854. In his capacity of secretary he delivered funeral 
orations for Onslow (1855), Blouet (1856), and David 
d’Angers (1857). In 1845 he was promoted to be an officer 
in the Legion of Honour. More recently he was elected a 
member of the Institute. In private life M. Halvéy was 


universally esteemed. 
AS there exist so many erroneous notions with respect to 
what, in the majority of instances, have been, without 

justification, styled the Posthumous Quartets, an authentic 
historical account of the production of the last five quartets, 
derived from materials in the new edition of Beethoven’s 
Biography by Schindler, may not be out of place. It is a 
known fact, that the composition of these quartets was due, 
in the first instance, to Prince Galitzin. The period of their 
production commenced with the summer of 1824, and ended 
in November, 1826. As early as December, Beethoven was 
attacked by the disease to which he fell a victim, on the 26th 
of March, 1827. During the above period, he was not en- 
gaged in the composition of anything but the last quartets. 
The arietta, Der Kuss (published as Op. 128), and the 
Rondo a Capriccio for the pianoforte (published as Op. 129), 
are trifles interpolated in the general catalogue, and dating 
from a much earlier epoch. All the five quartets were in 
the publisher’s hands during Beethoven's lifetime ; conse- 
quently the addition: —“ Aus dem Nachlass” (from the 
Posthumous Papers) on the title of the quartet in A minor, 
and of that in F major, published by M. Schlesinger, is in- 
correct. This is an important fact, the real circumstances 
connected with the matter proving that Beethoven had given 
the last touches to every piece, and did not intend to make 
further alterations in any of them. 

The order in which the five so-called “ Posthumous” quar- 
tets were actually produced, is as follows: — 

1, Quartet in E flat major, Op. 127. 

A minor » 130 (instead of 132). 
131 (instead of 130). 


—p— 








3. pe B flat major * i 
4. * Csharp minor ,, 132 (instead of 131). 
5. ” F major » 133 (instead of 135). 
The fugue in B flat major * (printed by Artaria, at Vienna, 


in the year, 1830, as Op. 133) originally constituted the 
finale of the grand quartet in B flat major (written in 1826, 
and first played publicly in the month of March during the 
same year). ‘The publisher, Matthew Artaria, prevailed on 
Beethoven to write a final movement in the free style, and 
to publish the fugue as an independent work. This was the 
origin of the present finale of the quartet in B flat major 
(allegro two-four time). a movement which, in the joyousness 
of its character, and the clearness with which it is worked 
out, forms a remarkable contrast to its predecessors. Yet 
this finale was Beethoven’s last composition (November, 
1826); and he wrote it at Gneixendorf, in his brother’s house, 
under the influence of the most painful domestic cireumstan- 
ces, while a victim of unmerited contumely, and (which to 
the illustrious musician was always a punishment) confined 





* That is—reckoning the grand fugue in B flat major as No. 16. 
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to the house in rainy weather. The fugue in D major for 
two violins, two violas, and violoncello, published as Op. 137, 
in the year 1827, by Haslinger, Vienna, was written as far 
back as 1816. 

All who feel an interest in the matter (and who does not, 
that feels an interest in music?) should read in Schindler’s 
book, under what predominating changes and excitements 
Beethoven’s last five quartets were produced. The narrative 
throws an important though sorrowful light upon the latter 
years of the great master’s life, and explains, at least partially, 
a fact, which cannot be denied, viz.—that, during these years, 
in his musical creations, the struggle of inventive genius 
with moody contemplation commenced, and that the torch of 
the former did not always flash through the errors into which 
the latter too frequently led him. 

The 17th and last of the quartets, although not the last 
composition of Beethoven for four-stringed instruments—the 
rondo of the quartet, Op. 131 (usually marked Op. 130), in 
B flat, written (as has been stated) at the request of Artaria, 
the publisher, to replace the fugue which originally stood 
for finale, having been produced within four months of 
Beethoven’s death*—is one of the two that were not published 
till after the demise of the composer. The other, in A minor, 
dedicated to Prince Galitzin (Op. 130—usually styled Op. 
132), was nevertheless finished before the quartet in B flat, 
Op. 130. This last (in B flat), the fugue, which was its 
first finale, the quartets in E flat (Op. 127), and C sharp 
minor (Op. 132), were all engraved and printed during 
Beethoven’s lifetime. 

heialiees: 


To the Editor of the Mustcat Wor tp. 


IR,—I did not say that the “tavern element,” as ‘De- 
cani”’ facetiously terms it, had been introduced into our 
churches. What I affirmed was, that such singing or shout- 
ing might suit “ music halls,” but that it was altogether un- 
becoming in a consecrated building. After all, the shouting, 
which may be deemed necessary and proper in “ music 
halls,” is no attraction even there. It is the other portions 
of the “ bill of fare” that occasion the treasury accounts to 
be satisfactory. But, in connection with these other induce- 
ments, allow me, while I am writing, to allude to two or 
three facts, and then to offer a reflection. 

The “wondrous Leotard” has met with an accident, 
which has resulted, I am told, in internal injuries. His pre- 
decessor at the Alhambra broke his back, or nearly so, and 
a subscription was raised on his behalf. And Blondin, at 
Liverpool, a few days ago, narrowly escaped losing his life, 
when he was edifying a Liverpool audience with his rope- 
walking while carrying a man on his back. And it is this 
acrobatic life-endangering element in the performances that 
is the chief “card” of attraction at these absurdly-called 
“music halls.” Now let me indirectly intimate my opinion 
as to the result of all this. 

Is the rising generation benefitted? Is Art fostered, 
taste cultivated, or music advanced ? I am afraid that, if it 
were not for the “ Monday Popular Concerts,” the “ Musi- 
cal Society of London” (at whose concert last Wednesday, 
by the way, the slow movement of Mendelssohn’s Italian 
Symphony was the real “sensation” music), and a few kin- 





* Artaria’s pretext was that the fugue was too long (“745 bars ” — 
says the indefatigable Herr Lenz) ; but the more likely reason was, that, 
at the time, few could understand, and fewer even attempt to execute it. 
When it was separated from the quartet, the fugue was published 
alone, and dedicated to the Archduke Rodolphe, to whom so many other 
remarkable works had been inscribed by Beethoven. 














dred institutions, we should become complete Goths. Do I 
hear, as an answer, that this mountebank-state of things 
abounds in Paris, the city of refinement? I say, look at 
the theatres and opera houses there. It is by the Govern- 
ment, in a measure, that they are supported ; sufficient evi- 
dence in itself of the evil of which I speak. The public 
taste has become so vitiated by the disgusting exhibitions 
which have been and are encouraged in that city, that the 
people, as a mass, are incapable of appreciating anything 
approaching to Art. Grand exceptions there are of course; 
but State support being necessary, proves what I say to be 
the rule. And I think that the fact of there being so few 
good singers among French people is to be in a measure 
accounted for by the standard of public taste having been 
thus lowered. Plenty there are of bawlers with tone from 
the back of the throat; but few singers with voice from the 
front of the mouth. However, 1 let that pass. 

Who talks of “music halls” fostering taste for music in 
general, or operas in particular! Why, the thing is one of 
the greatest shams ever known. What say the bills ?— 
“flying men;” “inimitable Mackneys ;” “cures;” “en- 
chanted hashes;” and similar “muck.” ‘These are the grand 
announcements, And here is one of the reasons for it: no- 
thing that addresses itself to the faculties of the soul is of 
use while the appetites of the body are being appeased with 
“goes of rum” and “brandy, cold without,” amid cries of 
“give your orders, gents!” It is only such wretched trash 
as I have named that can be really acceptable in these places, 
And that it is simply the element of danger in the one case, 
or idiotic buffoonery in the other, that “pays,” is proved by 
the very advertisements. One thing is certain, the more 
one sees of these exhibitions, the less is one’s eyesight satis- 
fied. It therefore becomes necessary, in order to keep up 
the excitement, to be constantly increasing the marvel, 
making the “sensation” (degrading word!) greater, and 
rendering the life of the performer still more perilous, until 
eventually the advertisements will have to run: “ Immense 
success ! terrific danger! real idiotism! and, at least one 
man killed every week!!!” Ob, Macaulay! is man con- 
stantly becoming “ wiser and wiser !” 

Tam, &c., 
Musicvs. 
March 17. 


ee 


ConsrrvaTIvE Lanp Socrety.—Mr. C. L. Gruneisen, secretary 
to this excellent institution, has just returned from a month’s tour 
in Germany, Holland, Belgium and France, to resume those 
official duties which he has performed with such zeal and intelli- 
gence since the society was first originated. 

Sicnor Graziant.—We are informed that this barytone-bass 
(or rather this tenor-barytone) has entered into a fresh engage- 
ment with Mr. Gye, and that, consequently, he will not appear 
(as was reported) at Her Majesty's Theatre. With Signor 
Graziani and Signor Delle Sedie (to say nothing of Signor 
Ronconi) the manager of the Royal Italian Opera will be stronger 
than ever in a rarely weak department. 

Puitwarmonic Concerts.—The vocalists on Monday evening 
are to be Mlle. Parepa and Mr. Tennant. Mlle. Parepa will sing 
“Non mi dir,” and Mr. Tennant the tenor aria from Gluck's 
Iphigenia in Tauris. 'The symphonies are to be Sphor’s Wiehe 
der Tine, and Beethoven’s No. 8. 

Miss ARABELLA Gopparp will play at the next Philharmonic 
Concert (Monday evening) Sterndale Bennett’s Caprice for piano- 
forte with orchestra, and, as solo, Bach’s Prelude and Fugue alla 
Tarantella. 

Sternen Herter in Mancuester.—This distinguished com- 
poser, in conjunction with Mr. Charles Hallé, gave a concert at 
the Manchester Town Hall on Tuesday evening, consisting ex- 
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clusively of pianoforte music. The programme was made up, to a 
considerable extent, of Mr. Heller’s own compositions, along with 
some choice specimens from the works of Beethoven, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, and Schubert. The marked feature of the concert 
was Mr. Heller’s improvisation on themes selected by the audi- 
ence. These themes were the “ Notte egorno,” from Don Giovanni, 
and an air from Mozart’s Z7 Seraglio. These two subjects he 
wove together, along with portions of his own Wanderstunden and 
his pretty expressive morceau called La Tenderesse, with con- 
siderable ingenuity, which called forth loud applause. There was 
a very large attendance, and the concert was thoroughly enjoyed. 
—Morning Herald. 

Royat Enauish Orrra.— We have arrived at the last week of 
the season, and to vary the performances, the Puritan's Daughter 
has been alternated with the Lily of Killarney, and The Marriage 
of Georgette added nightly. Mr. Harrison took his benefit last 
Saturday and had an overflowing “bumper.” ‘The entertainments 
were The Rose of Castile and a Concert, in which Mads. Parepa 
and Guerrabella, Mr. Weiss, and others assisted. Mr. Frederick 
Clay’s new operetta, Court and Cottage, which had been announced, 
was withdrawn for reasons already unexplained. We are glad to 
say, however, that the operetta will be given to-night (after Meyer- 
beer’s Dinorah), when Miss Louisa Pyne’s benefit takes place, 
and the season terminates. Every seat in the house, we under- 
stand, is taken. 

OreninG oF TuHEatTrEs 1N Passton-Weex.—On Wednesday 
afternoon a deputation of noblemen, gentlemen and clergymen 
waited upon the Lord Chamberlain, for the purpose of presenting 
a memorial, praying him to withdraw his permission, recently 
granted, allowing all theatres under his control to remain open 
for theatrical entertainments during Passion-week. The Lord 


Chamberlain said that he could not promise to withdraw the per- 
mission, as it had been now given, but between this and next year 
he would take the subject into consideration. 

Map. Jenny Baver.—aAll the principal provincial papers speak 
in the highest terms of this accomplished artist’s performance as 


the heroine of Mr. Howard Glover’s operetta, Once too Often, 
which has been given recently at Manchester, Liverpool, Edin- 
burgh, &c., according to the local journals with brilliant suecess.— 
Morning Post. 

Hanpex Frstrvar.—A meeting of the 1,600 members of the 
Handel Festival London Choir was held at Exeter Hall yesterday 
evening. The chorusses from Handel's oratorio, Solomon, were 
rehearsed, a selection of the most favourite of which, it is under- 
stood, will be a feature on the second day at the forthcoming Han- 
del Festival. 

——[—— Oa 


Mr. Henry Lincouy’s Lectures.— Mr. Henry John Lincoln de- 
livered the first of two lectures at the Marylebone Institution, on 
Operatic Overture, before an audience who appeared thoroughly grati- 
fied by his treatment of the subject. The musical illustrations were 
played by the lecturer and Mr. Adolphi Ries, on two grand piano- 
fortes; commencing with Lulli (or Lully), who, although the father of 
French dramatic music, was a Florentine by birth, beginning his career 
as a scullion, and ending it as secretary to the King (Lonis XIV.). The 
overture to Pheton was given as the earliest example. To this suc- 
ceeded Handel’s Rinaldo, an opera originally produced in 1711. Re- 
verting to the French school, the next instance was Le Temple de la 
Gloire of Rameau (1745) who at fifty years of age produced his first 
opera Hippolyte et Aricie, to which succeeded many others, amongst 
which Castor and Pollux was represented one hundred times. Here 
again was the divine art duly honoured by royalty, letters of nobility 
and the title of Chevalier de Saint Michael being granted to the 
fortunate composer—for whom by the way the French claim the dis- 
covery of the basse fondamentale, although it was known long before 
Rameau entered on the subject. Till the advent of Gluck, the overture 
appears comparatively uninteresting, and devoid of dramatic truth. Such 
was the fame of the Bohemian musician, that he was engaged as com- 
poser to the King’s Theatre, where his Caduta dei Gigunti first intro- 
duced him to the British public. The turning point from the constructive 
to the ideal being achieved, Mozart is next introduced, and the overtures 
to Figaro and Die Zauberfléte, adduced to illustrate his mastery of 
that, as he was indeed, of every other form of composition. The 
lecturer observed, that, although the last of them dated some three- 
quarters of a century back, Mozart’s works were stamped with that 


freshness that they might have been written last week, — and so they 
might, but, unfortunately, neither last nor next week, have we any 
Mozart again to delight his own age, and posterity to boot. Coming to 
the close of the last century, Méhul is next presented, Za chasse du 
jeune Henri,exemplifying the composer who founded the French school, 
of which Auber is the latest and best representative. Cherubini was to 
France what Handel was to England, stamping his mode upon the 
music of his adopted country, and the overture to Anacreon was next in- 
troduced as a specimen of his powers, Beethoven’s Leonora, overture on 
which it would be idle to dilate bringing to a conclusion a very interest- 
ing lecture. 

The second lecture was given on Thursday evening. So favourable 
had been the impression produced on the first, that, notwithstanding the 
excessive inclemency of the weather, there was an audience even more 
numerous than on the previous night. In his former lecture, it will be 
remembered, Mr. Lincoln traced the progress of the operatic overture, 
from the first essays of the Italian composers of the seventeenth century 
to the labours of Lulli in France, who first gave to these preludes in- 
terest and importance; and then followed the successive steps of this 
progress through the dramatic works of Gluck, Mozart, Méhul, Cheru- 
bini, and Beethoven, with whose overture to Leonora, performed as an 
illustration, the lecture ended. On Thursday night Mr. Lincoln, starting 
from this point, brought forward another overture of Beethoven — that 
which he wrote for the same opera when it was revived in 1814 under 
its present title of Fidelio. This overture is not so grand and elaborate 
as its precursor, from which, too, it differs in spirit as well as in style, 
having reference to the brighter rather than the more gloomy features 
of the drama. It shows, moreover, Beethoven’s emancipation from the 
conventional forms established by Mozart. Admirably played by Mr. 
Lincoln and Mr. Ries, it was exceedingly effective, and was warmly ap- 
plauded. The lecturer then proceeded to Weber, the peculiarities of 
whose genius he analysed with great happiness of thought and language, 
characterising him as the greatest of all dramatic composers in the ro- 
mantic style. One of Weber’s peculiarities, the local colouring which 
he introduced into his works, Mr. Lincoln illustrated by means of his 
charming overture to Preciosa. The drama being a tale of gipsy life in 
Spain, the overture, with its Spanish bolero and original gypsy melodies, 
is in beautiful harmony with its subject. Weber’s peculiarities were 
further developed in the Freischiitz. In the overture to that opera he 
showed his wonderful skill in introducing the most striking passages of 
the piece, and fusing them into a movement of the most perfect sym- 
metry of form. Passing on to Weber’s contemporary, Spohr, Mr. Lin- 
coln pointed out the beauties and defects of that great artist —his ex- 
quisite feeling for form and proportion, the richness of his orchestral co- 
louring, entitling him to be called the Titian of Music, and on the other 
hand his excessive proneness to full and chromatic harmonies, and a 
certain mannerism which is apt to be fatiguing. Mr. Lincoln illustrated 
his remarks by the performance of the overture to Jessonda, Spolir’s 
best opera. Turning then to the modern Italian composers, he no- 
ticed their general incapacity, from the defective nature of their 
studies, to produce solid and masterly instrumental music — ex- 
cepting, however, from this censure the greatest among them, Rossini, 
to whose genius he did ample justice. As an illustration he gave 
Rossini’s gorgeous overture to Semiramide, which was so splendidly ex- 
ecuted that it was followed by reiterated rounds of applause, evidently 
intended to express a desire for its repetition; and, judging from our 
own feeling, we think the audience were disappointed that their de- 
monstration was not so interpreted. ‘Turning, finally, to the modern 
French school, Mr. Lincoln discussed at some length, and in a very in- 
teresting manner, the merits of the present representatives of that 
school, Auber and Meyerbeer, giving as illustrations Auber’s overtures 
to Masaniello and the Cheval de Bronze, and Meyerbeer’s overture to Le 
Pardon de Ploermel, called in this country Dinorah. With this the 
lecture concluded. Mr. Lincoln explained why he had not given any 
of the overtures of Haydn or Mendelssohn; those of the former be- 
longing to operas which are now of no interest, and those of the latter 
not being operatic. He however, contemplated a course of lectures in 
which these great musicians would find their proper places. We hope 
he will accomplish his design, for a lecture from Mr. Lincoln on a 
musical subject is sure to be both entertaining and instructive. 

Roya AcapEemy or Music.—The first public concert of the season 
was given on Saturday last, at the Hanover Square Rooms, a change 
decidedly for the better. The principal feature in the first part was 
the setting of the 98th Psalm, by Mr. I’. Walstein, student of the Aca- 
demy, a work of much promise, smoothly written, and cleverly instru- 
mented, reflecting great credit upon its composer, who was unanimously 
recalled at the end of the performance. The solos were entrusted to 
Miss Robertine Henderson, Miss Hewitt (who undertook the part at a 
short notice), and Mr, Barraclough, all of whom successfully exerted 
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themselves, and were duly applauded. The instrumental sclection com- 
prised the first movement of Hummel’s pianoforte concerto in A flat, by 
Miss Linnington, the adagio and finale of Mendelssohn s violin concerto 
by Mr. J. Amor, and the adagio and allegro ayitato of Moscheles’ G minor 
concerto, by Mr. G. E. Bambridge. Among the vocal solos were Men- 
delssohn’s “OQ rest in the Lord” (Miss Allen); “From _mighty 
kings” (Miss Armytage); the “Evening Prayer,” from Eli (Miss E. B, 
Hall) ; Rossini’s “Fac ut portem” (Miss Howard); and Cimarosa’s “Ah ! 
parlate” (Miss Henderson) ; two manuscript choruses of Mr. F. West- 
lake (student), also afforded solos for Miss Robertine Henderson and 
Mr. Rudkin. Unless we are much mistaken, Miss Robertine Hender- 
son, of whom we have had previous occasion to speak highly, has a 
brilliant career before her, being endowed with a sympathetic voice, 
combining swectness with power, and singing wich an intelligence and 
feeling which many an older and practised singer might envy. The 
execution of Mendelssohn’s 42nd Psalm, with which the concert con- 
cluded, was not quite free from reproach, although every allowance 
must be made for the difficulty of the work, and the comparative inex- 
perience of the majority of the performers, whom it would be unfair to 
judge critically under the circumstances. Mr. Lucas conducted with 
his wonted ability, and the impression upon the audience (which entirely 
filled the room), was of general satisfaction. 

M. Sarnton’s Sormées—Mnusical amateurs have been well feasted 
this week. ‘Ihe ink is scarcely dry on our report of Monday’s Popular 
Concerts, and the wonderful quartet in A minor, Op. 180 of Beethoven, 
than we are invited to hear the next of these unapproachable master- 
pieces (Op. 131 in B flat), by M. Sainton, whose second Soirée took 
place on Tuesday last. The independent genius of Beethoven is im- 
pressed on every movement of this quartet, the whole exhibiting 
gigantic power and royal energy. The hand of a master— an tivag 
avdpav—is everywhere apparent ; and never can the hearer forget his 
prodigious strength, even during the melodious cavatina of the sportive 
“Danza Tedesca,’ which reminds one of the prosopopeia of the violinist — 
“ Why lIcap ye, ye high hills?” The quintet of Mozart, with which 
the concert commenced, was the one in C major. Full of beautiful 
thoughts, geniality, and pleasantness, it is impossible to listen to it 
without feeling refreshed and invigorated. The minuet and trio are 
examples of ingenious elaboration and graceful playfulness. The 


quartet was performed by MM. Sainton, Politzer, H. Webb, and Piatti; 
Mr. Hann took the second tenor in the quintet. Both pieces were given 
in first-rate style— The other important piece was Mr. Lindsay Slo- 
per’s sonata for pianoforte and violin in A; a composition frce from 
affectation, trickery and exaggeration; full of earnestness, beauty, and 
genuine feeling. The adagio is a refined and original melody; while 
the final allegro shows great impctuosity and vigour, made subservient. 


to the highest expression. If, in the first. movement, the pianoforte has 


the best part of the effect, it may be fairly attributed to Mr. Sloper’s | 


affection for the instrument on which he plays with such consummate 
ability. The performance of the sonata was admirable throughout; 
the breadth of tone and perfect phrasing of M. Sainton being given con- 
amore in aid of the composcr, who played the pianoforte part with sur- 
prising cffect. Signor Piatti displayed his unique talent in a rocturne 
and tarantella of his own composition for violoncello. The lattter is a 
gem of beauty, although to an ordinary player it would be nearly ,im- 

ossible, on account of its difficulty. Mr. Sloper ended the concert 
with three waltzes from the pen of M. Stephen Heller, elegant and ori- 
ginal morceauz, elegantly and gracefully played.—N. 


a a 


“THE LITTLE SWEET BLUEBELL.” 


“The bluebells by the hedgeway-side, 

I gather as I go 

Along the road at eventide, 
When the sun is getting low. 

My love alone I think to please, 
I pluck them all for her ; 

And seek them e’en amongst those trees 
OF the lofty springing fir. 


“ And when I’ve gathered large and small 

Amongst those bluebells sweet, 

I take them to my love, yes! all, 
And lay them at her feet. 

Then smiles I win, my heart to cheer, 
From her I love so well; 

For to her mind the flower most dear 
Is the little sweet bluebell.”—W. Brock. 


j " . bg 

| Provincial. 

| From the Freeman's Journal we gather that, at the third concert 
| of the Dublin Philharmonic Society a new symphony, the compo- 
sition of Dr, Rogers — “ one of our rising native musicians,” as he 
is termed—was performed with great applause. Of the symphony 
the journalist thus writes :— 


“The subject, ‘The Ummesinger Festival,’ is well calculated to 
inspire the highest qualities of the composer; and if Dr. Rogers has not 
everywhere risen to the full dignity of his theme, he has certainly dis. 
played no insignificant capacity for the mere mechanical structure— jf 
we may so term it—of such compositions, But he has done more 
than this. He has given evidence in a high degree of thought and 
genuine musical inspiratiou ; and the manner in which his work was 
performed by the band, under the able direction of the society’s con- 
ductor, Mr. Henry Busscll, was such as to develop its merits to the best 
advantage.” 

The singers, more especially the ladies, Misses Julia and Fanny 
Cruise and Miss Ellen Williams, came in for unmeasured praise, 
Miss Williams, we are told, was the most striking feature of the 
second part, and gave the “trying air from A(tila, not yet pro- 
duced in Dublin” (the “ War-Song,” we suppose), with warm and 
unanimous applause, and would have been encored but for the 
length and difliculty of the piece. Two four-part songs, by Mr. 
Joseph Robinson, seem to have produced a decided effect ; and 
Miss Flynn’s performance of a pianoforte concerto by Beethoven, 
“was charactcrised by manipulative power and intelligence of 
style.” 

The Edinburgh papers are full of the performance of Der 
Freischiitz, which, with other operas, has been recently brought out 
at Mr. Howard’s Operetta House. ‘The cast included Mlle. Jenny 
Bauer, as Agatha; Miss Emma Heywood, Annchen; Herr 

Reichardt, Max; and Herr Formes, Caspar — one of’ the most 
complete, perhaps, ever provided in the Suton Capital. Of 
the singers a journal thus writes :— 

“Mille. Jenny Bauer’s Agathe was a tasteful and pleasing perform- 
ance, and her rendering of the music in the highest degree satisfactory, 
She imbued the adagio, ‘ Leise, Leise fromme Weise,’ with true de- 
votional fervour, and the vivace with appropriate sentiment. Miss 
Heywood made an excellent Annchen, and sang very effectively, both 





in the solos and concerted picces. Herr Reichardt is quite at home in 
his part, with every note of which he is thoroughly familiar, and he 
sang with all his usual artistic judgment and feeling. Nothing could 
be in finer taste than his delivery of the aria ‘Durch dic Wiilder, 
durch die Auen,’ which met with a reception as warm as it merited, 
Of Herr Formes’ Caspar it would be difficult to speak too highly. His 
conception of the character is masterly, and his action throughout that 
of an accomplished artist. His Trindlied in the first act was sung with 
so much spirit as to call forth a re-demand.” 


The manner in which the opera was put upon the stage, we are 
assured, reflected the highest credit on all concerned. There was, 
nevertheless, one serious drawback, as thus narrated by our con- 
temporary :— 

‘The principal portions both of the libretto and music were given in 
the original German, and some of the dialogue and airs in English— 
an incongruity unavoidable under the cireumstances, and reminding us 
of Addison’s account of the early opera, ‘when the king, as hero of the 
piece, generally spoke in Italian, and his subjects in English ; the lover 
frequently made his court, and gained the heart of his princess in a 
language which she did not understand.’ The merits of the performance 








were such, however, that this was lost sight of, and the audience testified 
by the heartiness and frequency of their applause that this formed no 


| bar in the way of their enjoyment.” 


——— Ooo 
Astiry’s AMPHITHEATRE.— Mr. Batty maintains the character of 
this house as an arena for the exhibition of every species of animal 
docility. Two cnormous clephants have for some time astonished the 
public by the completeness of their subordination and the magnitude of 
their dimensions. That these gems of their kind may not be withcut, 


| appropriate setting, the Eastern spectacle of the Rajah of Nagpore has 


been revived with no little splendour. Of late years other equestrian 
circles have been brought into competition with the venerable “ring” 
of Astley’s, but as the home of equestrian plays it stands unrivalled, 
and Mr. Batty, as the hippodromatic manager, continues the pedigree 
which commenced with the Astley’s, father and son, and included 
the celebrated Ducrow, 
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Petters to the Enrtor. 


LETTER TO A MUSICAL AGENT IN LONDON. 
(Authentic. 
Mulheim, 2 Mars, 1862, 
Sir,—In two weeks I make a travelling to London, and pray from 
ou the kindness to seek for me an engagement in a fine local 
(Salon) as singer. 

I am german comic singer‘and have sung while three years in 
the first hotels in Germany, Belgique and Holland. I havea 
great and fine property (costumes) and a great deel of fine songs. 
My executions will themselves recommend. My demand for 
every evening is 18 (£ Sterling). My witnesses I will give you 
personely. My voice is good (Tenor & Bariton). And my per- 
son persuading. 

To the 9th of this month I waite for your answer, because I 
travel on the 11th with the steamer over (via) Rotterdam. 

Kind reverences, 


a en 
THE SISTERS MINONOLLIS. 

Sir, — Will you have the kindness to inform me, at your con- 
venience in the Musican Worip, what year the Sisters Minonolli’s 
(the celebrated violin players) appeared in London for the first time ? 
and oblige your most obedient servant, ‘ y 
ALBERT SCHLOss. 

[Of the “Sisters Minonolli’s” we know nothing. The Sisters 
Milanollo —of whom Maria the youngest is dead, and Teresa the 
eldest married and retired from the profession — were only here 
once, in the year 1845, Ep.] 

---——-4--— 


“ HANDEL,” 
Sir,—Can any of your readers tell me when “ Estuer ” was first per- 
formed under that name? 
. Yours obliged, 
RE. L. 
[Esther was first performed under that name at Cannons, the seat of 
the Duke of Chandos, on the 29th of August, 1720.—Eb. ] 





VANS’S ENGLISH HARMONIUMS for Cottages, 
Schools, Drawing Rooms, Churches, Literary aud other public Institutions, are 
made in every possible variety at prices from 6 to 140 guineas. ‘The Manufacturers 
have to announce the complete success of a New Patent Self-Acting Blowing Machine, 
the only self-acting blower that has ever succeeded, which may be seen in operation at 
Holles Street daily. 
The most distinguished living musicians, including Balfe, Sterndale Bennett, Cipri- 
ani Potter, Best, Henry Smart, &c., have testified to the extraordinary merits of 


Evans’s Harmoniums. 
See testimonials attached to Illustrated Catalogues of Harmoniums, to be had gratis 


of the Manufacturers, 
Boosey & CuinG, 24 Holles Street, London. 


»s + e 
)}VANS'S ENGLISH MODEL HARMONIUM, with 
two rows of keys, price 66 guineas in oak case, or 70 guineas in rosewood case, 
combines every modern improvement. The most beautiful and varied orchestral effects 
can be produced upon this instrument, which possesses every gradation of tone from 
the greatest power to the most delicate piano pieces. The English Model Harmonium 
is managed with that facility which characterises all Evans’s Harmoniums, and is 
equally effective both in the drawing room and church. 


Boosey & Cuinc, Manufacturers, 24 Holles Street, London, W. 











VANS’S PEDAL HARMONIUMS, with independent 
. Pedal Reeds, can be had either with a single or double row of keys, at prices 
from £51 to 130 Guineas ; also with the new patent self-acting blowing machine, 


Boosey & Cuinc, Manufacturers, 24 Holles Street, London, W. 





A SHDOWN and PARRY (successors to Wessel and Co.) 
beg to inform the Profession that they forward Parcels on Sale upon receipt of 
references intown. Returns to be made at Midsummer and Christmas. 
Their Catalogues, which contain a great variety of Music calculated for teaching 
purposes, may be had, post-free, on application, 
London ; 18 Hanover Square. 





FINCHAM, Orcan-pree Maker, Voicer, and Tuner, 
e 110 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, 
Amateurs and the Trade Supplied at the Lowest Terms . 


NEW OPERA. 
THE PURITANS DAUGHTER. 


A GRAND ROMANTIC OPERA IN THREE ACTS; 


THE LIBRETTO WRITTEN BY J. V. BRIDGEMAN ; 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


M. W. BALFE. 


COMPLETE—PRICE TWO GUINEAS. 


CONTENTS. 


ACT I, 


POW Wwwmawwn aA Onae 


Overture - i ae es oe 

Chorus, “* Here's to wine, aud here’s to beauty.” 

“ Hate, hate.” - - - : 

“T would ask a Veorey *” (Comic) 

** (Comic) 
s, “* Let us haste.”” 

“ By earth and air.” - - 

“ What do we see?” . - 

“ Oh, father, pity!” - 

“ Oh, reflect ere you decide.” = 

“ Pretty, lowly, modest flower.” 


Solo & Chorus, 
Concerted Piece, 


Duet, 

Cavatina, 

Finale, ActI. « 
Ballad, 


Male Voices. 


S. B. 


Senascocceocacooso™ 


“* Bliss for ever past.” ee 


acT Il, be 

“ How peal on peal of thunder rolls.” 

“ By the tempest overtaken.” - + 

“ My welcome also to this roof.” + 
“Can it be,doldream?”- - - 

Duettino, “ Let the loud timbrel” (Unison.) - 

Recitative, “Nay, do not runaway.” - - - 

Air, ** Though we fond men all beauties woo.” 

Duet, “ Thou weepest, gentle girl.” ~ - 

Drinking Song, ‘“‘ Let others sing the praise of wine.” 

Ballad, “ The Paradise of Love.” - - 

— Act II. + 


rio, 


Recit, & Romance, 
Trio, 

Trio, 

Cabaletta, 
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me 
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retatengae eat &e 
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* What man worthy of the name.” - 


AcT Ill. 


Entr’Acte - 
Ballad, 
Concerted Piece 
Ballad, 
Concerted Piece - - ae ee ° -« 
Rondo, Finale, “ With emotion past all feeling.” - 


N.B.—Those marked thus (*) have transposed Editions. 


Favourite Airs from Balfe’s Opera, ‘‘ The Puritan’s Daughter,” arranged by 
W. H. Callcott, in 2 Books - - - = « Solos, 5s.; Duets 
W. H. Holmes’s Fantasia, “* The Puritan’s Daughter” ~~ - - - - 
Brinley Richards’s “ Bliss forever past.” - = -© -© 2% «© © 
Brinley Richards’s Fantasia on the Favourite Airs - - - 
Galop, from “ ‘The Puritan's Daughter,” arranged by C. Coote - 
The Storm Valse, from “ The Puritan’s Daughter,” arranged by C. Coote 
Quadrille, from “ The Puritan‘s ny arranged by ©, Coote - = 
Kiine’s Fantasia on ** The Puritan’s Daughter.” - - ae 
Other Arrangements in the Press. 


London: Appison, HoLurer & Lucas, 210 Regent Street 


“ Hail, gentle sleep.” eo ® 


* A loving daughter’s heart.” « 


Cee,ge 
Wr Sroe 
eccoeno 


ee 
ecooocooo 








HE MUSICAL STUDENT’S MANUAL, Combining 
the Essential Elements of Musical Knowledge, with a succinct guide to the read- 
ing of Vocal Music, by 'Homas Murey, Editor of the “ Golden Wreati,” “ New 
Tunes to Choice Words,”’ &c. 
Div. I.—Relating to Sound, pp. 136, price 2s. 
Div. 1.—On Rhythm, to complete the Work, will be published shortly. 
The “ Manual” is used as a text-book at the Borough Road, Stockwell and West- 
minster Training Colleges. 
“ One of the best elementary books for learning music, as a science, that we have yet 
seen. It is very cheap.”—Globe. 
“ The subject is treated with clearness and ability. The difficulties of almost every 
page are cleared up as the journey proceeds, and the learner feels himself in company 
with a fellow-student, who, being slightly in the advance, blandly beckons him on,.”— 
Critic. 
“ New Tunes to Choice Words.” 
four-part Songs, cloth 8vo, Is. 6d. 
“ So widely known and prized in schools.”—Educational Record. 
Messrs. Boosey & Sons, 28 Holles Street, W.; .Messrs. Groompaipce & Sons, 
Paternoster Row. 


OLLARD AND COLLARD’S NEW WEST- END 
ESTABLISHMENT, 16 Grosvenor Street, Bond Street, where all communi- 
ddressed. Pianofortes of all classes for Sale and Hire, 
City Branch, 26 Cheapside, E.C. 


Second Edition. 32 Easy, Original, Juvenile 





cations are to be ai 
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ASHDOWN & PARRY’S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Pianoforte. 
UHE.—GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. Grand Brilliant 


Fantasia. Price 4s. 
AsHpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 








BENLeY I RICHARDS. —THE LASS 0’ GOWRIE. 
AsHDOWN & gunn ie 18 Hanover Square. 


B RINLEY RICHARDS.— YANKEE DOODLE. 


Price 4s. 





Asuvown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


E —__—__— 
{ANZ.— QUI VIVE! Grand Galop de Concert, 
played by the Composer with extraordinary success. Price 4s, 
Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


{OLLMICK.—ELFIN REVELS. 


Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 








Price 3s. 





(jOLLMICK. — DIANA. Grand Galop de Concert. 


Price 4s. 
Asnupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


YDNEY SMITH.—LA HARPE EOLIENNE. 
Played by the age oe daily at his Pianoforte Recitals at the Crystal Palace 


with unabated success. Price 4s. 
AsHpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


ERDINAND PRAEGER.—HOME, SWEET HOME. 
Price 2s, 6d. 











Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


ERDINAND PRAEGER.—AULD LANG SYNE. 
Price 2s, 6d. 





Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


THE PRAIRIE 








H W. GOODBAN. — ROSALIE, 
e@ FLOWER. Price 3s. 


AsHpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 





RISSAC.—T’AMO, SI TAMO. ‘The Mazurka from 


Verdi’s “ Un Ballo in Maschera.” Price 3s. 
Asnupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


RISSAC.—DIXEY’S LAND. Price 3s. 


Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


ICARDO LINTER. — TALLY HO! Fantasia (a la 


Chasse). Price 3s. 
Asnpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


UMMEL, — ESPOIR DU RETOUR. 


Price 3s, 
MMEL.— SOLITUDE. Nocturne. 


R Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 











Nocturne. 


Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 





Price 3s. 


MESSRS. CRAMER, BEALE & WOOD'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Price 4s, 
Price 4s, 


ETTERER, E. 
Ditto 


Il Bacio (d’Arditi). 


La Stella ditto, 





NAPOLEON, A. Grand Galop de Concert. Price 4s. 


Ditto Lucia di Lammermoor. Price 3s, 6d.~ 
Ditto Un Ballo in Maschera. 


O SZSORNE, G. A. Farewell to the Mountain. 


Price 4s. 


PAVARGER, RENE. La Mer Calme, Mélodie. Price 4s, 


Ditto Féte de Vendangeurs. Price 4s. 
Ditto Un Ballo in Maschera, Fantasia. Price 5s. 


ACH, J. S. Gavotte in G@ Minor, and Musette in G 


Major, as performed by CuHartes Hate. Price Is. 6d. 
Saraband, as performed by CaarLes Hate. Price Is. 6d, | 


Price 5s. 











Ditto 
O ALLCOTT, J. G. Autumn Leaves. Nocturne. 
Ditto 


BEYER, F. 





Pric 
Perpetual Motion Galop. Price 3s." 





Merry Wives of Windsor. Fantasia on 


Nicolai’s favourite Opera, Price 4s, 


S. Deuxiéme Canzonette. Price 4s. 
Réveries du Promeneur Solitaire. Price 4s. 


of St. 





ELLE, 


Ditto 


REETHOVEN. Dream 


Price 2s, 6d, 


DANCE MUSIC. 
ROAL, G. Old England Quadrilles, on Old English 


Airs (Illustrated). Price 4s. 
Old England Waltzes (Illustrated). Price 3s. 


Star of India Waltzes (Illustrated). 
“Ace of Hearts Waltzes (Illustrated). Price 4s, 

P. Moonlight Galop (Illustrated). 
ae Water Lily Waltzes (Illustrated), 

Price 3s. 





Jerome. 





Ditto 
UVAL, E. 
Ditto 
UCALOSSI, 
1“ Ditto 


CHERF, J. 


Ditto 


MeN TGOMERY, W. 








Price 4s, 





Josephine Polka. 


Canadian Polka. Price 3s. 


H. Ye Whittington Polka. 


Price 3s. 








VOCAL MUSIC. 
— EVERY CHANCE AND CHANGE. 


H. Smart. Sung by Madame Laura Baxter. Price 2s. 6d. 
TELL ME, sw EET ZEPHYR. By H. Smarr. 2s. 6d. 





Fpouarp DE PARIS.—MEZZANOTTE. Fantasia 


on the favourite quartet from Flotow’s opera “ Martha.” Price 4s. 
AsHDOWN & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


ENRI ROUBIER.—ESILDA.  Fantaisie-Polka de 


Salon. Price 3s. 
AsHDowN & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


HENRI ROUBIER. — FLEUR PRINTANNIERE. 


Fantaisie-Mazurka de Salon. Price 3s. 
Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


ENRI ROUBIER. — VAILLANCE. 


taire. Price 3s, 
AsHDowN & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


ULES SPRENGER.—INVITATION 2 


Morceau de Salon. Price 3s. 
AsHpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square, 


ULES SPRENGER.—SOUS le BALCON. Serenade- 
Morceau de Salon. Price 2s. 6d. 
AsHpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 











Morceau Mili- 





la POLKA., 








Lonpon: ASHDOWN & PARRY. 


ined ALL SHOULD FORSAKE THEE. By F. 


Mort. Price 2s. 6d. 
I LOVE 





NONE ELSE BUT THEE. By A. Sane. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


OME, SWEET HOME. Arranged as a Part Song, 
by C. J. Hargitt. Price 2s. 6d, 
Ditto Ditto Separate Parts, 3d. each, 


rN\HOU, WHOM TO LOVE IS ALL MY CARE. 
‘ue by Mr. WatTerR Botton. By E. Lanp. Price 2s. 6d. 











Price 3s. 








ILL SPRING RETURN? Duet by Batre. 
[j= OF ST. JEROME. Beetnoven. Price 2s 6d. 





LONDON: 
CRAMER, BEALE & WOOD, 
199 anD 201 REGENT STREET; 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 207 anv 209 REGENT STREET. 
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NEW SONG. 
JUST PUBLISHED, PRICE 2s, 64,, 
“LITTLE BERTH A.” 


MUSIC BY 


W. GUERNSEY. 


Loypon: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244 Regent Street, W. 





I NAVIGANTI (The Mariners), 
BY ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 


| bad TRIO, for Soprano, Tenor, and Bass, Price 4s. 
(With English and Italian Words.) 


“ In the composition of this unaffected and graceful trio (which is inscribed to those 
excellent professors of the vocal art, Sig. and Mad. Ferrari), Mr. Randegger has shown 


not only the melodic gift, and the knowledge of how to write effectively for voices, but | 


a thorough proficiency in the art of combination, and, as it were, a dramatic spirit, 
which might win favour for an opera from his pen, Each voice (tenor, basso and 
soprano), in the order in which they enter, has an effective solo, followed by an ensemble 
(or ‘tutti ’) for the three voices in the major key (the trio begins in C minor), the whole 
terminating with a coda, ‘ sotto voce,’ the effect of which, if smoothly rendered by 
three good singers, must be as charming as it is new. The more of such ‘terzettinos’ 
the better."—-MusicaL Wor.p, 


Loxpon; DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, price 3s. 
N EW ITALIAN SONG, “ Parvemi il volo Scioglere.” 
Melodia. 
Musica di E, MECATTI. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, price 3s. 
EW SONG, “When thou and I last parted.” 


Poetry by JESSICA RANKIN, 
Music by W. VINCENT WALLACE. 





Just Published, price 3s. 


MiSS§ STABBACH’S NEW SONG, 


“THE MORNING RIDE.” ' 


Poetry by CLARIBEL. 
Music by BERNHARD ALTHAUS. 
‘ “Miss StapBacn sung ** The Morning Ride” with great éclat, it being admirably 
suited to her voice. The song itself possesses great merit. In its composition it is 
pleasing, lively, in the idea fresh. A continual flow of melody running throughout, and 
the ergs | with which it is wrought, mark this song asa favourite. The words by 
Claribel, which are sparkling, light and gay, have been wedded to music of endearing 
sweetness.” Dorset Chronicle. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, price 4s. 


sa HEN THE WIND BLOWS IN FROM THE 
SEA.” 
Duet for Soprano and Barytone. 
The Poetry by FREDERICK ENOCH, 
The Music by HENRY SMART. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


“TT IS NOT ALWAYS MAY.” Poetry by Lone- 
FELLOW ; Music by J. F. Exsking Goopeve, M.A., Cantab., price 2s. 6d, 
London: Duncan Davison, & Co. 











TEACHING). 


NEW VOCAL MUSIC (FOR 


oe Adelaida. 

F, Douglas. 

ove M. Enderssohn, 

eee . J. J. Gaskin. 
W. Guernsey. 
F.H 


“Sunshine” (Ballad)... a. 
“ The songs of happier days ” ove 
“ Sweet little Jenny’... os 

“ Unchanged is my heart ” ... 

“ Little Bertha” Pe 
“ Lord, hear us, we implore Thee ’”’ 
“Mine, ever mine” s+ ove eve 
“ The golden stars” .. ooo eee 
“ Good night ” (Cradle Song ove 
“ The Fairies whisper ” ase awe 
“ Come, Fairies, come” (Trio) 


The above Songs, &c., selected for Class Practice by J. J. Gaskin, Esq., the eminent 


Professor of Singing on the Wilhelm and Hullah ‘Systems, are published by Duncan 
Davison & Co. ai Regent Street, W. os : . ¥ 





NEW EDITION. 
THE VOICE AND SINGING 


(THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING), 


By ADOLFO FERRARI. 


“ The chief value of this excellent treatise on the art and practice of singing is in 
the elaborate chapter upon the formation and cultivation of the voice, which precedes 
the Practical exercises. Signor Ferrari alleges that “every one who can speak may 
sing,” and he discusses this fact not only with great intelligence but with excellent 
common sense, Asa teacher of long and varied experience he speaks with authority, 
and the rules he lays down for the development of the vocal organs may be consulted 
with advantage by all students of the art of singing. His book, in short, labours to 
overcome the two leading difficulties which beset the scholar, viz., the production of 
oe natural or real tone of the voice, and the proper management of the breath.”— 

server. 


London: Published, price 12s., by 
DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244 Regent Street, W. 





AIRS, BALLADS, &c, IN THE OPERETTA 
“ONCE TOO OFTEN.” 


COMPOSED BY HOWARD GLOVER, 


“ THE SOLEMN WORDS HIS LIPS HAVE SPOKEN.” 
Grand Air. Sung by Mlle. Jenny Baur ©... ... ... 
“ THE LOVE YOU’VE SLIGHTED.” Ballad. Sung by 
a RS AU, sac: cae. ake ade ctw tae. eck cece 
“STRATAGEM IS WOMAN’S POWER.” Ballad. Sung 
by Miss Emma HeYWoop ... 1. soe sees 
“LOVE IS A GENTLE THING.” Ballad. 
Miss EmMA HEYWOOD... cco cee coe coe one eee 
“A YOUNG AND ARTLESS MAIDEN.” Romance. 
Sung by Herr REICHARDT 2... see cee coe coe ane 
“ THERE’S TRUTH IN WOMAN STILL.” Romance. 
Sung by Herr REICHARDT ose eee cee see nee eee 
“THE MONKS WERE JOLLY BOYS.” Ballad, Sung 
Dy eer ROMS” cis cae cas, se tke ee tke ine 
“IN MY CHATEAU OF POMPERNIK. Aria Buffa. 
Sung by Herr FORMES — uu cee cee ee cee cee cee 


QUADRILLES AND WALTZES. 
(Handsomely Illustrated in Colours.) 


“ Fontainbleau Quadrille,” by Carl Strauss ... ... 
“La Belle Blanche Waltze,” ditto ... se.  s. 


In the Press, 


Brinley Richards’ Fantasia, or, “ Once too Often.” 
Emile Berger’s Fantasia, or, “ Once too Often.” 


“ Mr. Glover’s operetta is a decided, and, what is better, a legitimate, ‘hit.’ The 
songs before us have already attained a well-merited popularity. ‘The monks were 
jolly boys’ is as racy as the best of the old English ditties, harmonised with equal 
quaintness and skill, and thoroughly well suited to the voice of Herr Formes. ‘ ‘The 
love you've slighted still is true’ (for Mile. Jenny Baur) has a melody of charming 
freshness. Not less a model ballad in its way is ‘ A young and artless maiden’ (for 
Herr Reichardt), which sets out with an elegantly melodious phrase. Perhaps more to 
our liking, however, than any of the foregoing, excellent and genuine as they are, is 
‘Love is a gentle thing’ (for Miss Emma Heywood), which enters the more refined 
regions of the ballad-school, and attains an expression as true as it is graceful. The 
opening holds out a promise which the sequel entirely fulfils. We shall look with real 
interest for the remaining pieces of * Once too Often.’—Musical World. 


Loxpon: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244 Regent Street, W. 


. 


"Sung by 





“ THOSE TELL-TALE EYES,” and “COME, DEAR 
ONE, BACK TO ME.” Music by James Lega Summers. Price 2s. 6d each. 
“ Both these songs have the charm so welcome to ali who really care for art, of being 
written with taste and ccrrectness. The melodies, too, while natural and unpretending, 
are decidedly expressive.”—MusicaL WokrLp. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





“ ((\ASTLES IN THE AIR.” Romance. Written by 
J. PALGRAVE Simpson, Esq.; composed by J. F. Erskine Goopgvs, M.A,, 
Cantab., price 2s. 6d. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co. 





Just Published, Price 3s., 
SCHER’S “ALICE.” Transcription facile for the 
Pianoforte, by Bernuorr, is now ready, and may be obtained of the Publishers, 
Duncan Davison &Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
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THE LILY OF KILLARNEY, 
A ROMANTIC OPERA, 


WRITTEN BY 


DION BOUCICAULT AND JOHN OXENFORD, 


[Marca 22, 1862 








,COMPOSED BY 


J. BENEDICT. 





THE OPERA COMPLETE, BOUND IN CLOTH, 25s. 





ACT I. 


OVERTURE - - - - 
SONG—A bachelor’s life. (Hardress) - - . 
DUET—The moon has rais’d the lamp above. (Hardress 
and Danny Mann) - - - : = 
SONG— The above arranged as a song - - 2 
SONG—It is a charming girl I love. (Myles). In B flat 
andin A - - . a s : 
SONG —In my wild mountain valley. (Eily). In D minor 
and in C minor - - - - a z 
SONG, with CHORUS, ad lib.—The Cruiskeen Lawn 


ACT II. 


CHORUS—The Hunting Chorus” - - - = 


AIR and DUET—The eye of love is kcen. (Ann Chute 
and Hardress) - - - - 5 . 


SCENA—A lowly peasant girlk (Danny Mann) - - 
ROMANCE (separately) — The Colleen Bawn. (Danny 

Mann) - + - - - - - 
BALLAD—I*m alone. (Eily). In E flat and in C ~ 
DUET —I give the best advice. (Eily and Myles) - - 


ACT III, 


SONG—The Lullaby. (Myles). In AandinF - - 
TRIO—Bilessings on that rev’rend head. (Eily, Myles and 

Father Tom.) In D and in D flat - - - 
DUET —Let the mystic orange flowers. (For two equal 

voices) - - . = = ° 
BALLAD—Eily Mavourneen, (Hardress). In F and in D 
RONDO FINALE—By sorrow tried severely. (Lily) - 


PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS, | 


Tar Overture. Arranged by the Author - 

Tne Favourite Airs, In two Books, William Hutchins 
Callcott - - - - -- 

Ditro. As Duets. In two Books, William Hutchins 
Calleott - - - - - 

Tue Favourite Airs, In two Books. Franz Nava 

Ditto. As Duets. In two Books. FranzNava - 

Ser oF QuapriLLEs. Charles Coote - © 

Ditto. As Duets - - - - 

Set oF Quaprities. “ The Cruiskeen Lawn Pierre 
Laroche. Illustrated by Brandard - - 
Wattz. “Kily Mavourneen.” Charles Coote. Illustrated 
by Brandard—- - - - . 

Ser or Wattzes. Pierre Laroche, Illustrated by Brandard 

Gator. Pierre Laroche - - - - 
Brintey Ricnarps, “ Eily Mavourneen” - 

= “ Tm alone” - - 
fe “ It is a charming girl I love” 
- “ The Cruiskeen Lawn” . 
Kune. Fantasia on favourite Airs - - - 
- Grand Waltz - - - 
G. A. Osporne, Fantasia on favourite Airs 
‘5 * Ricordanza ” - 
Mapame Ovry. Fantasia on favourite Airs 
Linpsay SLoper. Fantasia on favourite Airs 
Riwpaut, Six favourite Airs, easily arranged :— 
No. 1, “In my wild mountain valley” - 
“The Lullaby” = - - ° 
“Tt is a charming girl I love” 
“ily Mavourneen” - 
“T’m alone” - ° 
“The Colleen Bawn” = 





CHAPPELL & CO. 50 NEW BOND STREET. 


Printed ¥ — he ag gd Sporriswoope, of No, 12 James Street, Buckingham Gate, in the Parish of St. Margaret, in the City of Westminster, at No.5 New-street Square 
B the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London. Published by Joun Boosky, at the Office of Boosey & Sons, 28 Holles Street.—Saturday, March 22, 1862. 














